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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


E are still waiting for a decisive engagement in 
America.’ The battle of Chickamauga has hitherto 
been followed by no result of any particular importance, 
except the displacement of General Rosecranz from the 
command of the army of Tennessee. It is impossible to 
discover how far this commander may have deserved his 
fate, or how far it is due to a desire that the public should 
have a scapegoat on whom they may wreak their indignation 
at a disaster whose magnitude assumes increased proportions 
with every addition to our information. But it seems 
difficult to understand how General Rosecranz could have been 
continued in command so long as he has been, if some at least 
of the charges now brought against him be true. He may 
console himself, however, with the reflection that he has 
only shared the fate of every other Federal general who has 
for a time emerged from obscurity, and obtained the perilous 
honour of a short-lived popular favouritism. It still remains 
to be seen whether this practice of “ decapitating ”—that is 
the American expression—every general who sustains a 
reverse will answer in the long run. Whenever it has been 
tried before, it has developed to the highest pitch the reck- 
lessness of commanders, while it has proportionately dis- 
couraged the exhibition of higher qualities. The movements 
of the armies of the Potomac are somewhat complicated. 
After retreating to the Rappahannock, Lee is said to have 
again adyanced ; and we are informed that his cavalry has 
defeated that of the Federals in two engagements. Although 
he did not in his last advance succeed in getting between 
Washington and the army of Meade, it is almost certain 
that he inflicted very serious injury on his opponents during 
their hurried retreat. One result of this is, that he has 
felt himself strong enough to despatch the remainder of 
Longstreet’s corps to reinforce Bragg. This continued con- 
centration of troops in Tennessee shows clearly that the 
Confederates have not abandoned the intention of dislodging 
their opponents from Chattanooga during the present cam- 
paign. But if they do not wish to lose their opportunity, 
they must, we imagine, act before very long; for, unless the 
War Department at Washington be utterly imbecile, heavy 
Federal reinforcements must soon reach that part of the 
seat of war. 


The great “fact,” politically speaking, of the recent 
American news is the practical confession of the failure of 
the conscription in the Northern States, which is afforded 
by Mr. Lincoln’s call for 300,000 volunteers. The people 
of these States are ready to buy the services of any 
number of Lrish and Germans ; they are willing to allow 
Mr. Chase to pay im greenbacks such bounties as may be 


necessary to attract voluntary recruits. But they will. 





not make, in their own persons, the sacrifices to which 
the Southerners gladly submit. There would have been 
something respectable in the resistance which has defeated 
the Northern conscription, had it been based upon a 
lingering respect for the ancient and venerable constitution. 
But one looks in vain for anything of the kind. The Federals 
are, at any rate, consistent in their disregard of pedantic 
scruples as to the power of the executive and the rights of 
individual citizens. They are neither alarmed nor disgusted 
by the despotic powers which the President claims, so long 
as their exercise is not personally inconvenient. The con- 
scription has not been opposed on principle ; it has been 
nullified—to borrow an American word—by the passive 
obstruction of almost universal disobedience to edicts whose 
validity was theoretically admitted. It is clear that 
between a people who act in this way, and a people 
amongst whom it is a point of honour to serve in the 
field against a detested invader, no comparison can be 
made in regard to the energy and determination of their 
public spirit. The Federals are, unquestionably, at present 
bent upon the prosecution of the war, for while it gratifies 
their passions it has not seriously affected their prosperity. 
But their opposition to the conscription furnishes the 
measure of the sacrifices they are prepared to make ; and 
this affords some ground for looking forward to a termina- 
tion of this fratricidal struggle within a limited period. The 
conscription was resorted to because volunteering had pre- 
viously failed ; and it is scarcely likely that volunteers will 
now be more willing to come forward, when it has been 
demonstrated that the President is powerless to compel 
their services. Indeed, if we may believe so eminent a 
“ wire-puller” as Mr. Thurlow Weed, the apparent enthu- 
siasm in the North for the prosecution of the war is of the 
most superficial character. He has recently published his 
conviction that the Democratic party, who are certainly a 
powerful minority in the Northern States, are thoroughly 
disloyal ; while he has loaded with even bitterer’ vitupera- 
tion the reluctance of the Abolitionists to incur personal 
danger in a war, to which they lend the safe and easy sup- 
port of their inflammatory rhetoric. Although it would be 
premature to predict any immediate cooling in the military 
ardour which is kept at fever-heat by successful contractors 
and the interested partizans of the Administration, we may 
assert with safety that the moral strength of the North is 
likely to fail, long before the material resources of the South 
are exhausted. 


The Emperor Napoleon has just opened a session of the 
French Chambers which promises to be one of unusual 
interest. In spite of all the efforts of the Government and 
the prefects, the third legislative body of the Second Empire 
is likely to be far more independent than either of its 
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predecessors. At thesame time, asillHuck would have it, his 
Majesty’s recent poliey has been singularly unfortunate in 
conciliating the approbation of the French people. He 
has done nothing in Poland where much was expected, and 
he has done much in Mexico where nothing was desired. A 
consciousness that he must run the fire of severe adverse 
criticism is visible through the whole of the Imperial 
address. Its tone is obtrusively deprecatory and apologetic. 
The Deputies are reminded of their oaths in a manner 
which betrays an undignified sensitiveness to the possible 
frailty of such obligations. The operations in Mexico and 
Cochin China are excused as inevitable, rather than vaunted 
as glorious. And in dealing with the Polish question the 
Emperor is obviously far more anxious to explain why he 
could effect little, than to insist on the necessity of attempt- 
ing much. In spite of the ingenious way in which he 
seeks to conceal or palliate diplomatic defeat under cover 
of magnificent projects for the reconstitution of Europe, it 
is scarcely likely that he will deceive anyone by a repetition 
of devices which he has exhausted on previous occasions. 
The proposition of a European Congress has been resorted to 
on more than one occasion when French diplomacy has come 
to a stand-still. Nor can any one seriously suppose that the 


great Powers will accept an invitation to confer together on | 





some mysterious plan for “ reconstructing on new bases the | 


edifice shaken bit by bit by revolutions.” If anything could 
increase their indisposition to assist at such deliberations, it 
would be the peremptory declaration of the Emperor that 
“the treaties of 1815 have ceased to exist.” Nervous per- 


sons will perhaps find in this latter sentence a hint of French | 


designs against the peace of Europe ; but when it is taken in 
connection with the highly rhetorical passages amongst which 
it occurs, we do not think it will bear any very serious inter- 
pretation. When Emperors feel compelled to argue with a 


popular assembly, they must submit to the necessity of talking | 


very much like speakers of less distinguished rank. Notwith- 
standing the elevation of its tone, the latter part of the 
Bmperor’s speech is substantially a piece of “stump oratory.” 
It is probably intended for the purpose which it will cer- 
tainly serve—as a text for the vague declamation under 
which it will be the duty of the talking Ministers to 
conceal their master’s failure to hurry England and Austria 
into a European war. 
least possible resemblance to a serious programme of practical 
policy. Upon the whole, the tone of this document may be 
considered as eminently pacific, especially when we recollect 
that its author was almost compelled to gratify a national 
vanity, which ‘is most easily fed by the promise or the 
prospect of some kind of foreign influence, however 
shadowy. 


It is with a feeling of weariness, if not of impatience, 
that we recur to the subject of Poland. To practical poli- 


to us forthe future. If we intend to act—that is, in plain 
terms, to go to war—in any case, if may be desirable to have 
allies, and therefere to submit to the compromises which 
joint action implies. But if we intend merely to talk, we 
can talk far more effectively by saying in our own way just 
what we think, than by trimming our language according to 
the taste of Paris or Vienna. Whatever moral influence 
belongs to despatches is due to the truthfulness and earnest- 
ness with which they represent the opinion of the country in 
whose name they are written. But these subtle qualities 
evaporate under the cautious and unsympathising criticism 
of Foreign Ministers, who look at the subject from their 
own point of view. Empty indeed are the words which are 
left. How slightly the Russians regard the ‘remonstrances 
of the three Powers is proved by the monstrous, and at the 
same time childish edict which they have just issued. On 
and after the 10th instant, all women who appear in the 
streets of Warsaw, clad in mourning, without having pre- 
viously obtained the permission of the authorities, are to be 
fined or imprisoned, This is the mere wantonness of oppres- 
sion. But, unfortunately, the recent news leaves no doubt 
that it is a wantonness in which the oppressor may safely 
indulge. 


The publication of Admiral Kuper’s despatches has 
afforded to the Opposition organs, and to the habitual 
maligners of British policy, an opportunity of misrepre- 
senting the character of our recent operations in Japan. It 
appears that not only were Prince Satsuma’s forces silenced, 
but the town of Kagosima was set on fire. Therefore we 
have long and unctuous homilies upon the immorality of 
our procéedings. Until, however, some one discovers a 
means of making it perfectly certain that red-hot shots fired 
at a fortshall not miss the mark and strike the surrounding 
houses, such a result may be expected to arise whenever 
our fleet is called upon to act in similar circumstances. It 
is no doubt very much to be regretted that Prince Satsuma’s 
innocent. subjects should have been involved in the retribu- 
tion which we exacted for the murder.of Mr. Richardson, 


| But it is one of the unavoidable evils of war that the 


At the same time, it bears the | 


ticians it can afford no pleasure to dwell upon futile attempts _ 


at unloosing by diplomacy a knot which every man of com- 
mon sense has long since seen can only be severed by the 
sword. When the Western Powers had once announced 
that they would not go to war on behalf of the Poles, and 
the Russians had proclaimed their readiness to brave the 
public opinion of the civilized world (except that of the 
Northern States of America), rather than concede anything 
of importance to their revolted subjects—it was clear that 
nothing remained except a struggle, perhaps protracted, but 
certainly fruitless on the part of the insurgent patriots, and 
the covering of a few sheets of paper with the polite 
inanities under which great Powers veil a defeat which they 
have resolved to accept. The latter process has proved more 
difficult than might have been anticipated. Without placing 
the slightest reliance upon any one of a variety of statements 
for which “the best authority” is in each case confidently 
vouched, we cannot be mistaken in believing that the three 
cabinets have been for some weeks engaged in incessant but 
hitherto unavailing efforts, to hit upon some common reply 
to Prince Gortschakoff’s last despatch, which might happily 
embody Earl Russell’s attachment to constitutional princi- 
ples and the treaties of 1815, the Emperor Napoleon’s sym- 
pathy with all oppressed nationalities that may one day help 
him to disturb the peace of Europe, and the determination 
of the Austrian statesmen to keep friends, as far as pos- 
sible, with all parties. Diplomacy has been so long reduced 
to a dead lock upon this question, that any decision 
at which it may eventually arrive will be of the 
slightest possible importance.. The result, or rather the 
want of result of our well-meant efforts should be a warning 








innocent suffer with the guilty. It is often impossible to 
reach the governors except through the sufferings of the 
governed. It is, at all events, inevitable that the latter 
should bear the accidental consequences of an attack 
directed against the strongholds of their rulers. Now, 
there is not a tittle of evidence to show that our forces 
intentionally fired the town of Kagosima. Earl Russell 
ordered that the squadron should shell the residence of the 
Prince and seize his steamboats. Colonel Neale gave no 
instructions for the bombardment of the town ; and although 
Admiral Kuper, after narrating his success in destroying the 
forts, the arsenal, and the storehouses, mentions incidentally 
that the town was set on fire, he says nothing from which it 
can fairly be inferred that he intended to destroy private 
dwellings. But thecharge of “inhumanity” and “atrocity” 
must fall to the ground unless this intention can be made 
out. We spared Odessa in the Crimean war because no 
object would have been gained by the destruction of the 
fortifications, and we thought it unworthy of us to burn 
the city for the mere purpose of distressing the Czar’s army. 
We have denounced General Gilmore’s conduct. in shelling the 
town of Charleston, because, while such an operation would 
have inflicted an immense amount of suffering, it could have 
attained no military result. But no one would have thought of 
censuring a general or admiral if, while pursuing a legitimate 
attack—and one with an adequate object—upon the forti- 
fications of Odessa or Charleston, he had injured houses 
lying to their rear and in the line of fire. For anything 
that appears to the contrary, this is all that has been done 
by our fleet. And although we are sincerely sorry for the 
inconvenience which this must have occasioned to the indi- 
vidual Japanese householders, we are not prepared to secure 
them against it, by granting a practical immunity to every 
Daimio who may have a fancy for killing Englishmen 
resident in the country under the terms of a solemn 
treaty. If we had a right to punish Prince Satsuma by 
demolishing his forts, we were not called upon to consider 
the casual injury which this might entail upon his subjects. 


The prospects of our cotton supply during the next year 
have been lately discussed by two gentlemen who are both 
eminently qualified to pronounce an opinion on the subject, 
And although Mr. Ashworth and Mr. Cheetham do not 
arrive at quite the same result, the practical consi 
of both may be described as satisfactory. They agree 
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predicting a considerable revival of our great staple industry 
during the coming twelvemonth, but while one thinks that 
we shall have raw material to keep the mills going four and 
a half days a week, the other is of opinion that the Lan- 
cashire hands must be content with four days’ work. If 
either estimate be realized, the difficulty of providing for 
the cotton operatives will cease with the present winter. 
For some months it will no doubt be necessary to relieve a 
considerable number of these poor people, but we are glad 
to see that the Central Executive Committee appear confident 
of their ability to meet all the probable calls upon their 
resources. It may be some time before the cotton manu- 
facture quite resumes its old dimensions, but the calamitous 
period through which those who are dependent upon it have 
passed will leave many good results behind. The relations 
between the different classes of society in Lancashire have 
been materially improved ; and in future this branch of our 
trade will rest, like most others, upon the secure basis which 
is afforded by various sources of supply. If, as seems pro- 
bable, no inconsiderable quantity of cotton is henceforth 
drawn from Italy and Turkey, we shall derive a further ad- 
vantage from the increasing prosperity of two countries 
in whose strength we have a deep interest. 








THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 


Tue inferior penny papers have struck out for themselves a new 
but questionable mode of passing the winter months. During the 
last week, the Standard and the Star have been hard at work— 
tearing to pieces the ‘private character of one of the greatest men 
in England. This is not a nice or an elegant occupation, especially 
when performed with a sanctimoniousness and a snuffle that would 
do credit to a Joseph Surface. Quiet passers in the streets of 
London during the last few days have, however, been amused and 
edified by the “Great Divorce Case,” which has been figuring so 
conspicuously on the advertisement boards of the penny Tory 
print and its antidote the penny Radical. For several days the 
novel excitement was kept up, until at last the piece of infamous 
gossip exploded about the ears of its retailers. Mr. Thackeray, in 
the last number of the Cornhill Magazine, calls attention, with 
perhaps unnecessary solemnity, to a foolish and slanderous story 
about Lord Clyde helping himself to club paper. The tale 
about Lord Clyde, if indeed any one ever seriously invented 
it, reflects disgrace on the inventor. But the anecdote which 
has been sedulously sent fiying about day by day in the 
Standard and the Star, with many suppressed inuendoes, and 
many a charitable suggestion, was still worse. It was nothing more 
or less than a cock and bull story that the premier of England 
had helped himself not to other people’s club paper, but to another 
person’s wife. Fora long time the Standard could not believe it. It 
blushed for the malignant slanderers. It tried to hope against 
hope. Reluctantly and from a sense of duty at last it gave in, and 
communicated its terrible suspicions to a startled Tory public. 
The Star in the same way held out in the name of Radical charity 
until its commercial patience was exhausted. It was not from a love 
of gossip that its resolution ultimately broke down. Higher sen- 
timents and holier motives animated it from the beginning. It was 
desirous of discovering the truth, and it is well known that nothing 
but publicity can ever elicit truth satisfactorily. Accordingly, the 
Standard and the Star set vigorously to work upon the highest 
Christian principles. Lady Sneerwell and Mrs. Candour met as 
they once did years ago in Mr. Sheridan’s play, and discussed—a 
reputation. 

Lady Sneerwell.—S8o, my dear Mrs. Candour, here’s a sad affair of 
our friend Lady Teazle! 

Mrs. Candowr.—Ah, my dear friend, who would have thought it ? 

Lady Sneerwell.—Well, there is no trusting appearances; though, 
indeed, she was always too lively for me. 

Mrs. Candour—To be sure, her manners were a little too free. 
But, then, she was so young. y 

Lady Sneerwell.—And had, indeed, some good. qualities. 


Mrs. Candour.—So she had, ifideed! But have you heard the 
particulars P 


Lady Sneerwell.—No; but every one says that Mr. Surface—— 
Mrs. Candour.—No, no, indeed ; the assignation was with Charles. 
Lady Sneerwell.—With Charles! You alarm me, Mrs. Candour ! 
Mrs. Candowr.—Yes, yes; he was the lover. 


It is fair to the charity of the Standard, as it is due, on the 
other hand, to the mercantile discernment of the Star, to state 
that the Star had the start of the Standard by several days in the 
discussion of the question. This is a railroad age, and the Star, 
representing the Manchester school and progress, naturally would 
outstrip the Standard, the representative of the epoch of slow- 

















coaches, rotten boroughs, and the British farmer. The first mtro- 
duction of the matter was artistic enough. The Star had it in its 
power on the best authority to state that the whole affair was 
compromised, and that the noble personage implicated would not 
come before the Divorce Court. The next or latest intelligence, 
which appeared in a day or two, was that the rumour of a com- 
promise was unfounded, and that no compromise was about to be 
made. It came in the shape of a communication from a “ respeet- 
able firm of solicitors,” upon whose letter the Star felt it a saereth 
duty to comment in a leading article at considerable length. 

Sir Benjamin Backbite.—I tell you I had it from one 

Mrs. Candour.—And I have had it from one 


Sir Benjamin Backbite-—Who had it from one who had it—— 
Mrs. Candour.—F rom one immediately 











In the second place, it is fair to mention further that the Star, 
like Mrs. Candour, never was so surprised in its life as at the 
scandal itself, and was, indeed, sorry for all the parties concerned. 
But what it was most relieved of all to learn was, that the 
rumoured compromise was an entire fiction. An exemplary penny 
paper has a natural and righteous detestation of anything being 
hushed up. No subject that once has been advertised in large 
letters ought ever to be permitted to subside into small print, still 
less to disappear altogether into thin air :— 


* Painful as the whole affair is, we cannot help being glad that the 
latest part of the scandal proves untrue. Indeed, it would be hard ‘to 
believe that a great public man, whose career has attracted the eyes 
of more than one generation,.and whose repute is now part of the 
historical property of England, could have condescended to give con- 
sistency to such a charge by paying money to compromise it... . 
There could be no legitimate excuse fer such a man’s escaping from 
the publicity of an unjust accusation by stooping to buy off the 
accuser. Compromise in such a case would simply mean confession. 
We do not exaggerate when we say that such a confession would 
be felt as a humiliation all over the country. Since the report 
exists, since the story is told, since nothing can remove the fact that 
the charge has been actually made, the sincere wish of every 
rational and impartial man must be that the question shail be fairly 
and formally tried out, and that the truth may fally appear. Con- 
cealment of any kind, even the most honest and well-intentioned, 
can do no good. The best that can now be hoped for is full and 
thorough publicity.” 


It was not until one or two mornings after Mrs. Candour had 
given tongue, that Lady Sneerwell, in the character of the excellent 
Standard, appeared upon the scene. Racked with the torturing 
reflection that she was behindhand with the news, Lady Sneerwell 
at once apologized for her backwardness by saying that she had till 
the very last been reluctant to take up one of Mrs. Candour’s old 
stories. ‘We sincerely hoped and believed that it would prove a 


| badly invented calumny got up to supply a sensation paragraph 


for unscrupulous newspapers.” We confess that this is rather a 
hard hit at that successful and bold speculation which Mrs. 
Candour had shown herself to have made. It is perhaps to be 
attributed rather to a momentary vexation than a real difference of 
view. There is, indeed, from this day forth a curious coincidence 
between the tone of both the eminent cheap journals on the 
subject. Henceforward they run in harness ; and, if it were not 
an offensive suspicion, we should be tempted to guess that the 
same spirit of high morality and carefulness for the character of 
others that breathed in the early part of the week in the Star, on 
Wednesday morning begun also to breathe in the Standard. 


The Star. The Standard. 

** No mention of such a scandal **So long as the tremendous 
should have appeared in these | scandal of the day floated only 
columns if our information on the |in an atmosphere of ambiguous 
subject were no better than that | rumours, we felt it no part of our 
which current gossip supplies. | duty to touch the painful topic. 
We had, however, reason to | The facts, however, can no longer 
believe,” &c. | be mystified,” &c. 

Like the Star, the Standard would view with horror and indig- 
nation the very-suggestion of a compromise. What would become 


of virtue if such a termination to scandal were allowed 7?— 


‘“ Public morality and justice demand that no settlemert shall, at 
the eleventh hour, be corruptly effected ; that no venal condonation 
shall be purchased ; that obscurity shall no longer envelop a scandal 
in which obscurity means neither more or less than a perpetual 
slander of the innocent.” 


Lastly, both Standard and Star turn for a moment with ingenuous 
anticipation to consider what effect the disgrace and discredit of 
the Premier will have upon politics. From the Radical benches 
the Star, like Zadkiel, seems to see great changes looming im the 
distance. The Standard, like the Star, is not so plunged in grief for 
the fallen virtue of Lord Palmerston as not to steal a buxom glance 
in the direction of that eminent Tory chieftain who alone could be 
destined to replace him. According to the Star there must be 
a revolution in the Parliamentary wheel, and everybody will allow 
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that there might be cases in which Mr. Bright might be wanted at 
the helm. The Standard, on the other hand, breathless with 
excitement, thinks this the right moment for the nation, softly 
and silently, to turn its eyes towards the virtuous figure of Lord 
Derby :— 

The Star. | The Standard. 

“Tf the case really comes onfor| ‘“ We unfeignedly regret the oc- 
trial, it will possess no mere private | currence of this unhappy scandal. 
interest,—it will be no mere scrap | Itcan hardly fail to castatemporary 
of scandal for club-room gossip gloom over English society. Unless 
and chuckling commentary ;—it thecharge be satisfactorily repelled 
will involve considerations of deep —as we anxiously trust will be the 
political and national interest. It 'result—there can be no question 
will be an event which, if it does | as to the course which her Majesty 
not result in such an issue as we | will feel it necessary to adopt. In 
all desire, cannot but affect the | that event, equally, as a matter of 
political situation of the country.” | course, political changes must be 

| expected.” 


Arcades ambo. The two between them form a lovely, a virtuous, 
and a disinterested pair. 

It will be seen from the above extract that Lady Sneerwell and 
Mrs. Candour are pretty well advanced in their art. They have 
not only killed a distinguished reputation—they have buried it, 
and wept over it, and they are now looking about anxiously for a 
candidate for a new ministry. They have begun to talk of Ajax’s 
sword as an heirloom, long before Ajax is no more. It is not, we 
are Lappy to believe, an occupation that will find favour in the 
sight of Englishmen. Any dissemination of scandal like that on 
which we are commenting is more likely in this country to mar 
than to make the fortune of a newspaper. But if there is one 
species of private scandal worse and more infamous than another, 
it is private scandal taken up by way of a political weapon, and 
bandied about recklessly from one hand to another among a 
partisan crew. Tory or Radical, we care not which,—this week 
the Star and the Standard have swamped themselves side by side 


in an unenviable morass. They have wantonly trifled with a noble | 


English name. They have made it a bye-word for the time in the 
press of other countries. They have sent a rumour floating through 
Europe, which had much better have been confined to the kitchens 
and back parlours and attorneys’ dens whence it arose. 

It remains to point out briefly the foundation of the whole dis- 
cussion. We wish no greater punishment for Lady Sneerwell and 





Mrs. Candour than that which has already befallen them—to stand | 


by and to have to watch the lifting of the curtain from the comedy. 
For the plot that has been perplexing the London public this 
week is rather of the nature of comedy than tragedy. It is, 
indeed, true that a wretched husband has filed a bill in the Divorce 
Court agaihst his wife, and that he has had the effrontery to use 
Lord Palmerston’s name in his accusation. It appears too pro- 
bable, moreover, that some one connected with him was the 
authority on which the Morning Star did not think it discreditable 
to itself to rely. The following letter, indeed, from an attorney 
engaged in the cause appeared in the Star of Tuesday, and it 
deserves to be reproduced :— 


DIVORCE COURT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ STAR.”’ 


Srr,—I beg to inform you that there is no foundation whatever for 
the statement made in your paper of the 31st ult., viz.— that an 
arrangement had been entered into between the petitioner and re- 
spondent in a certain important suit now instituted in the Divorce 
Court, and that the terms of such arrangement had been agreed to.”— 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, THos, WELLS, 

Solicitor for the Petitioner. 


47, Moorgate-street, London, E.C., Nov. 2. 


The question that will present itself at once to every mind is, 
who is Mr. Wells, this determined and uncompromising attorney for 
the petitioner? It is a question that will be best answered by 
the following advertisement, culled from the pages of another penny 
paper :— 

“To THE EMBARRASSED.—There are thousands of persons who 
have long struggled against the force of misfortune, but few are aware 
they can now legally effect compositions with their creditors, and 
obtain immediate protection for person and property without publicity, 
or being gazetteq as bankrupts. Money advanced on good securities. 
—Apply to Mr. Wells, Solicitor, or Mr. Weston, 47, Moorgate-street, 
Bank. Protection in cases from £5, payable by instalments. Original 
advertisement, 1840. Divorce cases confidentially conducted.” 

Mr. Wells, attorney for the petitioner in the Great Divorce 
Scandal, is, then, that charitable professional gentleman who goes 
about looking for the unfortunate ; doing good unseen and blushing 
lest it should be found out. It is Mr. Wells who guarantees legal 
protection to embarrassed traders without legal publicity, and 
lends them money on good security. Divorce cases also, we learn 
from his advertisement, are confidentially conducted in his hands. 
He may be said generally to be the friend of the embarrassed. 
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This is a beautiful mission, and we have no question but that it is 
in the course of it that Mr. Wells has been led to take up the case 
which has become so famous in the last week. The next question 
will most naturally be, who is Mr. Wells’s client ? It is observable 
in Mr. Wells’s own letter that he scrupulously avoids mentioning 
all names. Perhaps he had a reason for it. We believe we are 
not far wrong in saying that Mr. Wells’s client is an Irish copying- 
clerk in Mr. Wells’s own office in Moorgate-street. After this dis- 
closure—which Mr. Wells himself did not make—most of our readers 
will be inclined to think that the noble personage whose honour is 
accused stands in no great danger. But lest anybody should still 
doubt or hesitate, the last finish is put to the Great Divorce Scandal 
by a letter from the respondent’s solicitor, who has just appeared 
on the scene. Mr. Wells, it seems, has told the world with great 
pomp and flourish that there has been no compromise effected. 
He did not go on, as he might have done, to say that none has 
been asked for. The respondent’s solicitor, on Thursday, had to 
add this significant appendix to Mr. Wells’s loud denial: “ Mr, 
Wells knew perfectly well,” we are now told, “when he wrote, 
that no compromise has been sought, or even suggested, on the 
part of the respondent ; who not only wholly and solemnly denies 
every part of the petition, but waits quietly for the inevitable 
exposure which the petitioner seems desirous to bring upon 
himself.” 








THE TUILERIES AND DOWNING-STREERT. 


Tue Emperor’s speech to the French Chambers must have been 
a great relief to a certain Foreign Minister in Downing-street. If, 
as Lord Malmesbury asserts, the Emperor of the French has been 
disappointed, as well as the Poles, by the conduct of our Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, his dissatisfaction is to be gathered 
from his silence rather than from the language of the Imperial 
manifesto. The English public will certainly observe with regret 
that the English alliance is no longer spoken of with pride and 
congratulation. The Emperor is believed in well-informed 
quarters to be not only disappointed, but angry, in regard to 
Earl Russell's later despatches to St. Petersburg ; but is it some- 
thing new and unheard of for the Emperor and the British 
Minister to differ on matters of foreign policy? What if the 
troubled action of the foreign exchanges within the last few days 
may be traced to the divergence between England and the Emperor 
on the Polish question, rather than to the attitude of France 
towards Russia? For the last few years the Emperor Napoleon 
and Earl Russell have at times seemed to thwart each other 
at every step of foreign policy. They have talked at each other 
through every foreign ambassador. Each has seemed continually 
on the verge of setting up a separate and independent foreign policy. 
Perhaps, if the loan-contractors and money-jobbers knew what they 
think and say of each other in private, the storm-drum would be 


_ hoisted on every Bourse in Europe. Yet events continually remind 


them that they are necessary to each other. They find themselves 
“compelled to mutual bands.” They are always quarrelling in 
some polite and well-bred manner, and always making it up. 
From the annexation of Savoy to the nomination of the new 
French ambassador it has been cut and thrust—give and take— 
carte and tierce, between the high conflicting parties. The story 
of their disagreement is not only one of the most curious chapters 
of modern diplomacy, but, interpreted by the Emperor's speech to 
the French Chambers, throws some light on the present “ political 
situation.” 

In the year 1860, then, the Emperor of the French, as we all 
remember, manifested an unmistakeable intention to annex Savoy 
and Nice. Lord John protests. He carries his representations 
to the very verge of friendly remonstrances. Every day finds him 
more indignant at the equivocations of our imperial ally. At 
length our Foreign Minister makes a clean breast of it in the 
House of Commons. The telegrams bring down one night a large 
attendance of members, very angry with our imperial ally, and not 
at all disposed to adopt the “Perish Savoy!” sentiment of Mr. 
Bright. Lord John’s tones are sve, significant, and menacing. 
One alarming passage is construed into the breaking of the entente 
cordiale between England and France. “ Though desiring to keep 
on friendly terms with France,” said Lord John, “‘ we ought not to 
keep ourselves aloof from the other nations of Europe.” No one 
who heard the speech will forget the electric effect of this sentence, 
It is greeted with hearty and general cheering, especially from the 
Conservative benches. When Lord John sits down, his audience 
look at each other and tremble for the peace of Europe, 80 
threatening is the demeanour and so big with meaning the voice of 
England’s Foreign Minister. ‘“ We are entering upon a new phase 
of European politics,” members say to each other; “ Lord John 
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has announced a point of departure for new combinations in 
Europe.” The next morning Lord John’s speech sends down the 
Funds three-quarters per cent. A little later Lord Palmerston 
strikes the same alarmist key, but speaks out still more frankly. 
The conduct of our imperial ally, he declares; “has made pre- 
caution and forethought the duty of every foreign Power.” 


Lord John is as good as his word. He looks about for closer 
Continental alliances, as a counterpoise to France. The attempt is 
not very successful. Russia refuses point blank to join in any 
remonstrance about Savoy. Austria is just then thoroughly bank- 
rupt, discredited, and disreputable ; her fingers are working con- 
vulsively around the throat of Italy, and she wishes for nothing 
better than to march an army upon Florence and the Romagna, if 
the Tuileries would sanction a scheme of territorial compensation 
elsewhere. There only remains Prussia. Now Prussia seems our 
natural ally and an invaluable military counterpoise against 
France. Yet her timid, self-seeking, and vacillating policy in the 
Russian war is still freshly remembered. The moment is not, in 
sooth, favourable to a new Continental alliance. The need, how- 
ever, is pressing. The British Government see some reason to appre- 
hend that France will exact the cession of either the city of Genoa 
or the island of Sardinia, as the price of permitting Piedmont to 
acquire territory in the south of Italy. Lord John is ready with 
his pen, if not with his counter-alliances. He declares that any 
such cession will be “ utterly destructive of the independence of 
Italy.” The design is disowned in the Monitewr, whereupon Lord 
John drily and significantly remarks, ‘‘ Let us hope that the appre- 
hension of war will be removed to a great distance by pacific 
conduct, and not merely postponed by pacific professions.” 

The display of imperial audacity and astuteness, which leads 
Lord John formally to renounce an exclusive alliance with France, 
is next illustrated by detaching Prussia from the possible defensive 
coalition with which our Foreign Secretary menaces his imperial 
ally. France thirsts for the provinces on the left bank of the 
Rhine, and M. Persigny tells the Council-General of his depart- 


ment that France desires the aggrandisement of Prussia, subject | 
to the condition of a suitable equivalent for herself. Prussia, | 


however, refuses to annex the petty states in her vicinity, and the 
French resumption of the Rhenish frontier is postponed. The 
Queen and Prince Consort pay a visit just then to Germany, and 
the influence of Great Britain is freely used in check-mating the 
intrigues of French agents in Belgium and on the Rhine. Yet, 
after the massacres of the Christian population in Syria, Lord John 
cannot refuse to join in a convention with France for the occu- 
pation of Syria. Nor can he withhold his assent to an extension 
of the French military occupation in the East. The British Govern- 
ment receives the Emperor’s public and pacific letter to Count 
Persigny with cold courtesy. Yet England is none the less obliged 





| France. And the admiration of the Emperor Napoleon for his 


_ Europe. What Poland is to the Emperor, Denmark is to Earl 


to act with France in the Levantand in China. The Gallic cock | 


is crowing over Syria, at this very time. 

More divergence on Italian affairs in 1861. Russia proposes a 
“ joint interference” against Garibaldi. Napoleon knows that if he 
assents, he breaks with England. He declines, but urgently 


| there is one German potentate at least so very uneasy on his 


requests Lord John to give directions to the British admiral in the | 


Mediterranean to join the French fleet in cooping up Garibaldi in 
the Island of Sicily, and so saving the throne of Naples. Lord 
John retorts that such an act would be both unwise and unjust. 
The Emperor has to choose between England and Russia, and he 
abandons his policy rather than act separately from England. Yet 
he retains his opinion against the union of Italy, and treats the 
annexation of Naples and Northern Italy as a mischievous delusion. 
Lord John is firm, and will not budge an inch. The Emperor 
abandons one by one some dangerous and injurious Italian projects, 


and is at length induced, by the spirited remonstrances of the 


British Minister for Foreign Affairs, to withdraw his fleet from 
Gaeta. Victor Emmanuel is proclaimed King of Italy, and Eng- 
land first, and then France, receives his ambassador. The Emperor, 
to do him justice, bears no malice. He frankly and magnanimously 
condemns the lawless seizure of the Confederate commissioners 
during their passage to Europe in an English mail-packet. It is 
impossible to over-estimate the moral effect of his interference. 
He probably saved us from being involved in a war with the 
Federal States. Lord John cannot, with any grace, refuse to take 
part in a joint expedition to Mexico, for England has far more 
important pecuniary claims to redress than any other country. 
So the brave Gallic bird crows in Mexico as he crowed in 
Syria ! 

Tn 1862, Earl Russell withdraws from any participation in the 
French occupation of Mexico. Constitutional Government is taking 
root in Austria, and the ties of sympathy between England and 
Austria become so much closer that Napoleon, to pacify the British 
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| the refusal of the British Government to acknowledge the inde- 


Government, perhaps, as much as the royal family of Austria, forms 
the singular project of constituting a kingdom in Mexico under the 
Archduke Maximilian. It becomes very important to know what 
England would do if the Federal States declare war against France 
for violation of the Monroe doctrine. Lord Russell offers no 
objection to the Mexican arrangement or invasion. On the other 
hand, the Emperor turns a deaf ear to all the representations of 
our Foreign Minister that the French troops shall evacuate Rome. 
France, he candidly declares, is actuated in this matter by “her 
own interests,” and the French Minister pointedly asks what 
good end can be obtained by England in agitating this question ? 

In December there occurs the episode of an offer to the Pope of 
an asylum at Malta. M. Latour d'Auvergne sends to his Govern- 
ment an incorrect version of Earl Russell’s proposition. The noble 
earl writes to Lord Cowley to state what really occurred. The 
French Emperor is, without doubt, nettled at the offer of Malta. to 
the Pope. Perhaps he thinks it was made in the interest of 
Austria ; for the Government of Vienna, rather than see another 
supreme Pontiff at Avignon, would much prefer to see him at 
Malta, under the protection of the British flag. At any rate the 
French Government sends a dignified despatch to M. Latour 
d’Auvergne, expressing the hope that if the Pope should leave 
Rome he will look for an asylum on French territory and nowhere 
else. And thus the counter-play of interests and policy between 
the two great kingdoms of the West goes on throughout 1862. 

This year, the Emperor trumps Lord Russell's Maltese-Roman 
card by removing M. Latour d'Auvergne from Rome to London. 
The British Government refuses to join France in a proposal to 
mediate between the Federals and the Confederates, and the 
Emperor sends his proposal of accommodation to the Washington 
Government singly and alone. It is even thought that, in availing. 
himself of the “ officious” services of Messrs. Roebuck and Lindsay, 
the Emperor wished to appeal to the House of Commons against 


pendence of the Confederate States. 

Again, the Emperor is sincerely desirous to interfere on behalf 
of Poland. He offers to stand by Austria in the event of a war 
with Russia, and he does his utmost to screw up the English 
Cabinet to a fighting alternative. Lord Russell makes solemn 
speeches in the House of Lords against the violation of treaty 
obligations by Russia. But he determines not to allow Great 
Britain to be embroiled in a Continental war for the Poles. He 
takes his own course, without too much solicitude for Austria and 


Lordship is not supposed at the present moment to be extremely 
fervent.. 
Per contra, a dispute involving certain dynastic interests arises in 


Russell. He has special reasons for taking the side of the Danes, 
A war with Denmark would be popular with the Germans, and 


throne that it is impossible to account for his actions. The British 
Government claim the co-operation of Russia and France in repelling 
“‘ Federal execution.” Russia, however, has enough to do in. 
Poland, without engaging in war with united Germany. Besides, 
Lord Russell has been writing angry despatches and launching his 
scathing invectives against Russia in the House of Lords. His 
language is milder now, and his last despatch in favour of the Poles. 
is probably as soft as his last reclamation in favour of the Danes. 
was vigorous. Germany being warlike and Russia pre-engaged, or 
indifferent, there remains only France. The English Minister 
checkmates the French Emperor in a matter which he and his 
people have deeply at heart. It is now Napoleon’s turn. Why 
should he be enthusiastic in the cause of the Danes? Who will 
be his ally when he has all Germany upon him? “ England.” 
“ Queen Victoria has fine ships but few soldiers. Who else?” 
“ Russia.” But the French Emperor is in a greater mood to fight 
the Russians than to have them for allies. What is Lord Russell 
todo? Federal execution is imminent, France is by no means 
enthusiastic, and the Earl’s backers have, in fact, melted away. 
Can this have had anything to do with the recently-expressed 
willingness of Denmark to settle the matter peaceably, and to 
declare the patent of March 30 provisional, in the expectation that 
no German troops will be sent to Holstein ? 

It would thus appear that a strong undercurrent of suspicion 
and distrust, not unmixed with personal feeling, characterizes the 
relations of the two great Powers of Western Europe. In this 
mimic war a certain amount of praise must be awarded to both 
the combatants. If we give the palm of spirit, vigour, and 
resolute honesty to the Whig Minister, we ought not to be insen- 
sible to the temper, moderation, and magnanimity displayed by the 
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French Emperor. Will it not be an evil day for Europe when the 
two Powers part company? Our public men are calling out for 
non-interference in European politics. “ Keep us out of war with 
Continental Powers!” they cry. Lord Russell addressed an 
elaborate argument to the House of Lords last session to show that 
non-interference did not always avert war, and that the greatest 
peace Minister England ever had could act with decision when it 
was necessary to strike a blow. However this may be, mutual 
action demands mutual concession. Troubled times are approach- 
ing, and if France and England have quarrelled, the sooner they 
“make it up” the better. 








THE LORD CHIEF BARON’S MEMORY. 


Tue Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer has introduced an 
additional element of discord into the Alexandra case by refusing, 
after an interval of some months, to sign the Bill of Exceptions 
which the Attorney-General tendered at the trial on behalf of the 
Government, to his lordship’s interpretation of the law. Chief 
Baron Pollock positively denies that he interpreted the Foreign 





Enlistment Act in the way attributed to him by the public at | 


large. He therefore refuses to allow that reading of the statute to 
be revised by the Court of Appeal, which everybody believed was 
the real reading put before the jury. The Attorney-General main- 
tains, indeed, with vigour, that his lordship placed a construction 
on the Act which virtually saved the vessel ; his lordship as stoutly 
affirms that he did not; and as it is the practice of the Court 
to take a judge’s own report as to his summing-up in preference to 
all other versions, all reference to short-hand writer’s notes would 
be vain. 
It is a lamentable misfortune that the misconception should 
have arisen, for it is of national importance that the Foreign 
Enlistment Act should receive an adequate interpretation from 
the highest legal tribunal in the land. We do not propose to 
discuss the question whether or no the Chief Baron’s memory is 
as good as Sir Roundell Palmer’s short-hand notes. Though an 
old man of eighty, his lordship is still full of brilliancy, vigour, 
and ability, and capable of taking as active and prominent a part 
in the business of his own court as ever. As there is a discrepancy 
between his statement and the Attorney-General’s, and as the 
Bench is all-powerful in deciding what the Bench itself has said, 
the Crown officers must yield perforce to its decision. Taking it, 
therefore, as granted, for purposes of argument, that the Lord 
Chief Baron did not lay down the propositions of law to which 
the law officers of the Crown are anxious to affix his name—it is 
clear, even on his lordship’s own showing, that he laid down 
nothing definite at all. If he did not read the Act against the 
American Government’s interests, he certainly did not read it in 
their favour. It will probably be found that his summing-up 
neither decided jone thing nor the other. 
that his lordship changed his opinion about the meaning of the 
Act from time to time, even during the trial. This is not so 
remarkable, when we consider how obscurely Acts of Parliament 
are worded—especially the Act of Parliament in question. But it 
is not the less unfortunate on that account. As the Act of Parlia- 
ment must be interpreted in some way by the judge before a valid 
verdict can be given by the jury, the case may go back for a new 
trial, not so much on the ground of misdirection as of nondirection. 
In this event it will possibly be some time before a serious 
question is ultimately settled, which it is important, for the sake 
of the public and of English shipbuilders, to have at once 
concluded. 
On the first day of term the Attorney-General found himself in 
a curious dilemma. There are, popularly and roughly speaking, 
two ways of reviewing the ruling of a judge on a point of law after 
the trial is over. The first is to tender a Bill of Exceptions, the 
advantage of which course is that the dissatisfied party may take 
the question at once to the Exchequer Chamber, a tribunal higher 
even than the Court of which the judge himself is a member. 
In this way the advocate is not compelled to discuss the point 
again before a body, one of the members of which has already 
decided it against him. The second plan is to move for a new 
trial in the ordinary way—the motion being often made, as it was 
of necessity made last Tuesday, in the Court where the judge 
sits who presided and laid down the lawat the trial. The Attorney- 
General, accordingly, was in this difficulty. He desired to bring 
the point of law before the very highest possible tribunal. But Chief 
Baron Pollock, by refusing to sign the Bill of Exceptions, pre- 
vented him from proceeding, per saltwm, to the Exchequer Chamber. 
The remedies against a judge who thus declines to sign a bill are 
in all cases slight, and it is, moreover—unluckily for the Attorney- 


The truth possibly is | 














General—an invariable rule of practice that all question of the 
Bill of Exceptions is ipso facto waived in the act of moving for a 
new trial. The Attorney-General had four days in which to make 
up his mind. If he moved for a new trial, his Bill of Exceptions 
was for ever gone. If he stuck to the Exceptions, after the first 
four days of term his opportunity of moving for a new trial was 
in its turn gone for ever ; and it was possible that the Chief Baron 
might continue obstinate and refuse to sign the Bill of Exceptions to 
the last. Placed in this predicament, the Crown officers were reduced 
to Hobson’s choice. They chose to move for the new trial, and flung 
the Bill of Exceptions to the winds. Even then a new difficulty 
at first seemed to stare them in the face. In ordinary causes, if the 
Court are not unanimous in granting or refusing a new trial for 
misdirection, an appeal lies to the Exchequer Chamber. Even if 
the Court are unanimous amongst themselves, they may if they see 
fit grant such an appeal upon any point of law. But revenue 
cases—of which the Alexrandra’s case is one—till lately were not in 
this respect like ordinary causes. Up to Thursday last there was no 
rule of practice by which a similar appeal in them lay to the 
Exchequer Chamber on a motion for a new trial. This technica] 
embarrassment the Court, by a new and salutary regulation, very 
properly removed out of the Attorney-General’s way. In all 
probability, should the decision in the present Court be even 
unanimous against him, he will be allowed to take at least part of 
his case before a higher tribunal, though some part of his case is 
absolutely dependent on the fiat of Chief Baron Pollock and his 
puisnes. 

If the attention of the public and the profession is called to the 
present unsatisfactory state of the law and the practice with respect 
to Bills of Exceptions, and the summings-up of judges generally,the 
difficulty in the case of the Alexandra will not be without useful 
results. It is well known at the bar that a Bill of Exceptions is a 
disappointing remedy. The Exceptions must be so drawn as to 
satisfy the very judge to whose interpretafion of the law they are 
supposed to except ; and it is often difficult to satisfy him. Perhaps 
he is testy ; perhaps his memory is bad ; perhaps he has really 
said more than he is conscious of having laid down. Even when 
it has been finally settled, the Bill often does not raise the exact 
point which the malcontent counsel wished solemnly to raise. A 
slightly different point is presented to and argued in the Exchequer 
Chamber ; and the consequence is that neither counsel nor client is 
content. Nor is a motion for a new trial a whit more satisfactory. 
The Court, as we have said, are bound to take the judge’s report 
of what was said during the summing-up. If the judge has summed 
up carefully, from notes properly prepared, no harm is often done ; 
though, in the course of a long summing-up, the wisest judge in 
the world often says more than he meant to say when he began. 
But it is obvious that no speaker, however able, is likely to estimate 
with infallible accuracy the impression produced upon others by his 
extempore discourse, or even the meaning others attached, and 
reasonably attached, to his expressions. On such occasions, those 
who listen are better judges than those who speak. The calmest and 
most judicious orator in the House of Commons would never pretend 
to draw the line with perfect accuracy between what he really had 
said and what he had not said, even if he had spoken from notes, 
and been anxious not to overstate himself. He would go straight 
to Hansard. Practical men acknowledge that a short-hand writer 
is the least fallible historian for recording all extempore speeches ; 
and if there is a difference, all are willing to stand or fall by his 
impartial testimony. But judicial etiquette demands, it seems, that 
a judge is to be the only historian of his own summing-up. This is 
surely unpractical and unsatisfactory. What is wanted is a staff of 
recognised short-hand reporters, who should stand to the Courts at 
Westminster in the relation that Hansard does to Parliament. It 
should be their business regularly to attend Nisi Prius trials,and 
to take down the judge’s summing-up verbatim. It may be said 
that a judge’s summing-up is unintelligible, unless placed side by 
side with the evidence in the cause. The answer is obvious. The 
evidence in the cause is always accurately reported. It is the duty of 
the judge to take it in his official note-book, and every material 
part of it is regularly taken down in this way. The only part of 
the trial of which, by the etiquette of Westminster, there can 
never be written record, is the summing-up. Yet common sense 
tells us that there ought to be some unimpeachable record of this 
part of the cause above all else. We cannot but think that 
it would be advisable to create an official record of it. After the 
trial was over, the official short-hand writer's notes might be signed 
by the judge and the counsel in the case, and remain for use on 
future occasions should it be necessary or desirable to refer to them. 
There would be very little difficulty on the side of expense. Such 
reporting might easily be made to pay itself. But even if the 
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expense fell on the public, the public could well afford to bear 
it, and the corresponding benefit which would accrue to the 
administration of justice would possibly be considerable. 








THE BAR AND THE BEARD. 


WE believe we are committing no flagrant breach of confidence 
when we mention that the present season brings with it a cause of 
much anxiety, not to say anguish, of mind to more than one 
member of the Inns of Court. During the Long Vacation, which 
has just closed, they have been wandering to and fro about the 
earth, among fields and fiords, peaks and passes, moors and 
mountains, and have come home again not only with faces 
tanned, and constitutions invigorated, but with a “ knightly 
growth” about their manly lips. For a month or two they have 
enjoyed the sweet experience of total abstinence from the rasping 
of the razor. Perhaps they have learned to think that the result 
is rather becoming than otherwise, and have flattered themselves 
with the reflection that now they need not dread lest the eyes of 
any adored Angelica should draw a disparaging comparison 
between their bare faces and the full, crisp moustache of young 
de Boots, the Guardsman, or the flowing beard of Harde Cashe, 
the banker, which a Sheik might envy, and which as he walks 
along, “streams like a meteor to the troubled air.” Alas, this satis- 
faction was destined to be of but short duration. Before the fatal 
2nd of November, the cherished crop had to fall a sacrifice to an 
old-fashioned professional prejudice. It is supposed that the 
etiquette of the Bar proscribes the conjunction of a moustache and 
a horse-hair wig. There is, however, no absolute law to that 
effect. 

In olden times, indeed, when the benchers presumed to dictate 
to the students what they should wear, as well as what books they 
should read, there were edicts against beards as well as against 
slashed hose and “ great bryches, after the Dutch, Spanish, or 
Alman fashion.” In Henry VIII.’s day it was a rule in Lincoln’s- 
inn that “no fellow of the house being in commons or at his repast 
should wear a beard ;” which reminds one of the famous prohibi- 
tion at the Bank of England of moustaches “during business 
hours.” Any transgressor was subjected to a fine, and, if obdurate, 
to expulsion from the hall. Under Queen Elizabeth it was ordered 
that “no fellow should wear any beard above a fortnight’s growth,” 
under penalty of forfeiting 3s. 4d. for the first offence, and 6s. 8d. for 
the second, while the third entailed banishment from the House. 
This punishment was certainly severe enough, and one would have 
expected to find it an effectual deterrent ; yet it proved of no more 
avail than Canute’s memorable interdict to the rising sea. Fashion 
triumphed over all the terrors of the Bench. The students vied 
with each other in the enormity of their beards ; and at last the 
authorities, finding it impossible to check the growth of the impro- 
priety, wisely made a virtue of necessity, and cancelled the idle 
and obnoxious law. Similar injunctions seem to have been issued 
at the other Inns, and to have met with a similar fate. At present 
there is, as far as we know, no written law on this grave subject. 
Custom, of course, prescribes the white wig and shaven face ; but 
if we trace the fashion back, we shall find that it was adopted 
merely because it happened to prevail in general society. When 
beards were general, lawyers wore them too. Bacon had one, as 


well as Shakespeare ; and we all know how Lord Chancellor 
Hatton’s 


** Bushy beard and shoe-strings green, 
His high-crowned hat and satin doublet, 
Moved stout heart of Britain’s queen, 
Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it.” 


When beards went out and wigs came in, the Bar followed the 
general usage. In the revolutionary days, when people took to 
displaying their own hair aw naturel, the three learned professions, 
the Church, Law, and Physic, adhered to the cauliflower wig. It 
is not so long since the archbishops used to wear wigs as long and 
imposing as the Lord Chancellor’s ; and the late Dr. Sumner always 
wore a small one, much like that of a Belgrave-square coachman 
on a levée day. Both the clergy and the doctors have, however, 
now entirely given up this article of apparel. The lawyers and 
aristocratic Jehus are alone conservative in this respect. 

It would perhaps be deemed like laying profane hands on a 
pillar of the constitution, or one of the bulwarks of the empire, if 
we hinted that the wig is a foolish superfluity. There is scarcely a 
man at the Bar, over middle age, who does not suffer more or less 
from baldness on account of it. In the House of Commons you 
can generally pick out the lawyers by their bare pates. An 
academic .cap, which was once a regular part of the forensic 
uniform, would be much more becoming and convenient than the 


—_— 


ridiculous horse-hair wig. However that may be, we put in a plea 
for beards for barristers. It may be doubted whether the old 
philosopher was right who hoped great things of any young 
gentleman who was “curious in fine moustachios,” because the 
contemplation of them would give rise to “ masculine and 
courageous notions.” There was some meaning, however, in the 
reason which a worthy divine of Elizabeth's time gave for culti- 
vating one of the longest and largest beards in the kingdom, “that 
no act of his life might be unworthy of the gravity ‘of his 
appearance.” Only think of the dignified solemnity of a Bench of 
Aarons, and a Bar which followed the example at a respectful 
distance! Ifthe wig and the beard won't do together, then tant 
pis pour la perruque. 

As it is, beards have found admission to various departments of 
the Bar—to the Parliamentary Committee-rooms, for instance, and 
one or two of the regular courts. It is only a few legal martinets 
upon the Bench who frown on them, and who throw out sarcastiv 
hints that they cannot see who is addressing them when he ig 
concealed behind a growth of hair. Hence the attorneys, whe 
have themselves, by the way, very generally adopted the beard 
movement, are afraid of irritating the judicial susceptibilities by 
employing a spokesman who does not respect the traditional. pro- 
prieties. If a number of men in good practice would only unite 
together on this point they might soon establish the rule that a 
barrister has a right to follow the usages of the society amo 
which he moves, and to enjoy the comfort of a beard if he pleases, 
Such an agreement, indeed, is not unfrequently made about this 
season ; but when term day arrives there is seldom one of the 
conspirators who does not show a little gap in his moustache, which 
gradually widens as the briefs come in. Just now we hear of a 
dozen resolute men who have made a vow not to give way in this 
respect ; but whether they will keep it with an equal mind remains 
to be seen. The only safe and legitimate law on such a matter 

‘should be the old one promulgated by the Middle Temple, that 
‘every man may go as him listeth, so that his apparel pretend no 
lightness or wantonness in the wearer ; for even as his ayiparel doth 
shew him to be, even so shall he be esteemed.” 








CHURCH REFORM. 





THE CHURCH IN IRELAND. 


Seven out of every nine Irishmen in Ireland are Roman 
Catholics. On this rather unpalatable but stubborn fact 
Mr. Goldwin Smith and philosophers of the Bernal Osborne 
school have founded their conclusion that the Irish Church ought 
to be abolished as an insufferable grievance—“an anomaly out of 
place in time and space,” as the Times describes it. It is a pleasant 
argument, no doubt, for spoliators who hope to fatten on the sacred 
plunder ; but not on that account the less likely to entrap well- 
meaning but hasty thinkers into a concession that the Irish Church 
should really be abolished. There is a stamp of verisimilitude 
about it which is imposing ; it does indeed appear unreasonable 
that Ireland should be saddled with a State Church for the sake 
of a “ miserable minority ;” the argument is certainly plausible, 
numerically considered. But so also, on numerical grounds, does 
it appear unreasonable that Universal Suffrage should be denied 
to a nation ; and that people should not be allowed to enjoy the 
blessings of the Socialist ideal of “Oonfraternity, Equality, and 
Liberty.” The argument, however, is accepted, and passes current 
as sound logic among hard-headed matter-of-fact Englishmen, who, 
not unfavourably inclined to the Irish Church, are yet staggered 
by this Romish majority, and, quite aware of the zeal and energy 
of the Irish clergy, but yet doubtful of the expediency or success 
of their missionary enterprise, would gladly see some sound 
practical reasons assigned for the continuance of the Irish 
Establishment. 

But whatever be the weight to be attached to this judgment, it 
is well that the friends of the Irish Church are alive to the danger 
of her position, and prepared for her defence. At the Manchester 
Congress, where an admirable opportunity was afforded for bringing 
her case before the English people, they were, as miglit have been 
expected, at their posts; and by means of the able papers of the 
Rev. W. Plunket, of Tuam, and the Rev. Alfred Lee, of Antrim; 
and the speeches of the Bishop of Oxford, Archdeacon Stopford, 
and Canon M‘Neile, a vast amount of good was effeeted, in 
answering current objections, removing popularprejudices, making’ 
more widely known the exertions of the Trish clergy, and above all’ 
things in cementing the bonds which unite English and Trish — 
Churchmen, through the feelings of a common interest in a common 





United Church, And, though we think that the full strength of 
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the Irish case was not there put forward, the debate must be 
considered as having been attended with a reasonable measure of 
success. 

But these proceedings have scarce ended when wor] has sped its 
way across the Irish Channel of a debate on the Irish Church 
having taken place in the seventh of tlie annual conferences of the 
clergy and laity of his diocese just held by the Bishop of Down 
and Connor, one of the most active prelates on the Irish bench. 
In the most important Protestant diocese in Ireland, in the town 
of Belfast,—the centre of its commercial and manufacturing in- 
dustry,—a town of whose population of 120,000 inhabitants 
80,000 are Protestants and 30,000 Churchmen, the prospects of 
the Irish Church have been discussed in an able paper by Mr. 
Davison, late M.P. for that borough, and in a speech by Sir Hugh 
Cairns, its present member ; and the most remarkable feature of 





the proceedings was that they were not merely defensive, but that | 
all present were unanimous in the expression of a belief that the | 
Church was in real danger, that her only safety lay in the reform of | 
abuses and the judicious redistribution of parishes, and that appli- | 
cation should be made to Parliament next session for such powers | 
as the necessities of the case called for. Thus has the note of 
preparation sounded from Ireland. If she be indeed placed at the | 
post of danger, she will for that very reason be the first to reap the | 
fruits of wholesome reforms ; and the end of the wedge being once 
driven in there, its effects will not fail in due time to be bene- 
ficially felt in England. We, therefore, gladly hail the proceedings 
of the Bishop of Down’s conference as a gleam of cheering hope for 
the future of the National Established Church. 


But, as we have stated, neither in Congress nor in Conference 
has the full strength of the case of the Church in Ireland been yet 


, alone. 


brought forward. True, she is, if people will insist on it, the | 


Church of a minority ; but it is equally true that her clerical staff 
and her revenues are no more than sufficient to provide for the 
spiritual wants of a minority of the population. If the whole, 
population of Ireland, by a miracle (for it would require one), were 


suddenly to become Protestant, the present Irish clergy would be | 


utterly insufficient to discharge the new duties which would be 


required of thein in parishes, be it observed, of fifteen square miles | 


each on an average in area, and inhabited under such circumstances 
by average populations of 2,800 Protestants. In the Manchester 
Congress it was stated, and the proposition was assented to by all 
present, that a clergyman could not well and successfully attend to 
more than a thousand parishioners. Now, it so happens, since the 
population of England and Wales is twenty millions, and there 
are more than eighteen thousand English clergy, that this is very 
little less than the actual number which each English clergyman 
on an average has in charge. Taking the Church of England, 
then, for the confiscation of whose revenues no one has yet dared 
to move in Parliament, as the standard Church, and one thousand 
-as the standard modicum of parishioners, the number of clergymen 
which the present population of Ireland (5,764,543) would require 
would be 5,764. There are actually only 2,200—not a half of this 
required number—not even two-fifths of it. This is a fact of the 
‘utmost importance with respect to the Irish Church—a fact 
constantly forgotten and lost sight of—that she has only 2,200 
clergy, while in England (only double Ireland’s area) the Church 
has more than eight times that number. The adversaries of the 
Irish Establishment have with great pomp paraded the “ miserable 
minority ” of Protestants ; but paucity of clergy is the true reply 
to all their arguments. The Irish Church, judged by the English 
standard, is not more than sufficient for Irish Protestants—the 
heirloom which is their right as the descendants of the original 
English settlers. If the whole island were Protestantized to- 
-morrow, the Irish clergy should be more than doubled in number. 
Nothing can prove more clearly than this that the Irish Church 
is not that giant incubus—-insufferable grievance—anomaly out of 
time and place—which she is by her adversaries represented to be. 

We have here spoken of the Irish Establishment as the Church of 
the Protestants, not merely Churchmen, of Ireland. We do so, first, 
because she is essentially the Protestant Church of Ireland, and 
because we do not despair of Dissenters being yet included in her 
communion ; secondly, because the abolition of the Irish Church 
would be one of the severest blows which could be inflicted on 
dissent in that country ; and thirdly, because in all estimates of 
parochial populations in England Dissenters are always included. 
The modes of speech and methods of calculation adopted in one 
country must, if we desire to institute just comparisons, and to 


* arrive at reliable conclusions, be extended to the other also. 


It may, however, be said, that though the Irish clergy are only 
two-fifths of what a Protestant Ireland would require, yet that 
two-ninths of this 5,764 is all that its present Protestantism is 








entitled to. But there is a manifest fallacy in this objection, 
arising from reasoning numerically from population only, and 
omitting all consideration of the area of its distribution. If we 
take area into account, 2,200 will be found, on the strictest prin- 
ciples of equity, to be about the fair proportion of clergy to which 
the Protestants are entitled. Suppose the State to have resolved to 
establish both a Protestant and a Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland, and that the Protestants were allowed only two-ninths of 
the above number— 1,280 clergy ; and that 4,490—the remaining 
seven-ninths—formed the Roman Catholic portion, the number of 
Irish priests. Then there would follow this anomalous state of 
things. Both parsons and priests would have each only 1,000 
souls in charge ; but in the latter case, in virtue of the larger 
number of priests, each Roman thousand would be scattered over 
only seven square miles, while the Protestant clergyman should 
seek his thousand over the larger space of twenty-three. This 
evidently would be an equitable division neither of labour, duty, nor 
revenue ; the balance would be entirely on the Roman Catholic side, 
Two-ninths, therefore, on the most ordinary principles of justice, must 
be rejected. Returning now to two-fifths, and making the calcula- 
tions of population and area for it, we arrive at this remarkable 
result—that with 2,200 clergy for the Protestants, and 3,560 for 
the Roman Catholics, each Protestant clergyman would have 600 
people on fifteen square miles, while each priest would have 1,250 
on nine. The area would be nearly doubled in one case, and the 
population in the other; and this would be a result much nearer 
to a just arrangement than the former, which regards population 
In the actual circumstances of the case, then, the present 
2,200 clergy of the Established Church are but little more than 
the Protestantism of Ireland is justly entitled to. 


We are not here called on to answer the objections which may be 
made to these views, on the grounds that there are parishes in the 
south and west of Ireland of sparse Protestant population and 
empty churches. All such instances of revenue unprofitably 
expended come under the general problems of Church extension 
and Church usefulness, which have to be solved in England as 
much as in Ireland. Nothing is easier than to draw ludicrous 
pictures of deserted parishes in Ireland, as Mr. B. Osborne has 
done, but the risible susceptibilities of any audience may be as suc- 
cessfully excited by equally vivid descriptions which might be given 
of deserted English parishes. There are 461 parishes in England, 
in which the total population, including Dissenters, is less than 
one hundred! Of these, that of 112 is less than fifty! “ At 
Kilronan, in Ireland,” says Mr. Osborne, “ there is church accom- 
modation for thirty Protestants, and the services are attended by 
three policemen, who are migratory in their habits, the woodranger, 
and the housekeeper employed by Lord Stradbroke, and the 
clergyman’s family, which is rather large, consisting of ten 
members.” But what is that to fifty parishes in England, in 
which the total population is less than this very ten, and of which 
Aldrington, value £294, population 7 ; and Pitchcott, value £318, 
population 6, are instances? And, as in all such cases the clergy- 
man’s family must form no inconsiderable portion of the scanty 
population, it is evident that frequently, when the children are laid 
up with colds, the Church Services must be reduced to Swift’s 
celebrated colloquy between the parson and the clerk of “ Dearly 
beloved Roger,’—a phenomenon to be witnessed, it seems, in the 
nineteenth century in England as well as in Ireland. “ At West- 
port,” Mr. Osborne tells us, “ there are only 211 Protestants, and 
the living is valued at £661 ;” and “ at Tuam 257 Protestants, 
and income £623 ;” but what are these to the English parish of 
Scrayingham, also valued at £661, but of population only forty- 
eight! “ At Loughrea,” he informs us, “ there are only eighty- 
nine Protestants, and the value of the living is £444;” but here 
in England is the parish of Hinton, also of value £444, but only 
twenty-nine in population. “In Dungarvan,” he says, “ the 
Protestants are 124, and the income £487 ;” but is this worse 
than Southacre, income £572, and population 92? “ At Carrick- 
on-Suir the Protestants are 140, and the income £436;” but an 
ample English equivalent is Shefford, income £400, and popula- 
tion seventy-nine ! 


It would be an easy task thus, one by one, to take Mr. Osborne’s 
instances, and produce more than their equivalents in England. 
What such a comparison of cases clearly proves is, not that either 
branch of the Church should be abolished, but that both have a 
common cause to defend, a common source of danger, and a common 
need for reform in the territorial arrangement of their parishes, and 
the division and subdivision of clerical labour. We are glad to see 
the Church in Ireland bestirring herself, and calling for this kind 
of reform. It is well that she is making her case known to the 
world ; her arguments have made an impression on her fiercest 
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adversary, the Times, who no longer mercilessly hurls his thunder- 
bolts against her, as of old ; but while he growls, “ we only know 
that, whichever way the subject is looked at, we see nothing but 
confusion, inequalities, anomalies, and injustice in the present 
state of things, and no prospect of less inequality, anomaly, and 
injustice, in any plan that has yet been proposed to mend the 
system,” he with evident reluctance concedes that “if everybody who 
is interested will contribute all he knows, and that if all parties 
will meet the question fairly, honestly, and considerately, it may be 
possible to reform even the Irish Church,”—possible “ to plant 
this Orange-tree in Iceland, to acclimatize this Polar bear in 
Jamaica.” 





RED AND BLACK LETTER SAINTS. 


A sTRAw will tell the direction in which the wind blows ; and, 
when it does blow, that indefinite fifth or sixth sense located on 
the delicate membrane which covers the human body, distinguishes 
the gentle zephyr from the parching south wind, from the withering 
east and the biting north. In the great world of human beings, 
little things are the surest indications of character—the odour of 
the man ; people are on their guard in great things. So likewise, 
in the theological microcosm there is a savour, so to say, in the 
atmospheres of the several heavens—highest, high, middle, low, 
and lowest—into which it is divided; a savour which their 
respective denizens invariably carry about them, as Seneca tells us 
of those who live or loiter among precious odours in perfumery 
shops :— 


* Qui in unguentarid tabernd resederent et paulo diutias commorati | 


sunt, odorem secum loci ferunt.” 


There is, we know, in this microcosm “ the odour of sanctity,” 
and also the odour of muscular Christianity—that of sound flesh 
and blood. But the strangest of all is the odour of ritualism—a 
savour of saintly bones and relics, wood and nails of the real cross, 
holy legends, marvels, and miracles—inheritances for which we are 
indebted to the “ beata mendacia,” or pious frauds, of an ignorant 
and superstitious age, The straws which tell us when and whence 
this ritualist current is blowing are crucifixes, credence tables, 
copes, albs, and Pentecostal colours, medieval ornaments, print- 
ings, and bindings, and a profusion of red ink and vellum, antique 
hymnals and liturgies dug out of old musty manuscripts and 
volumes, and other such shreds and patches of antiquity ; as if the 


true antiquity, or old age and wisdom of the world, were not to be | 


found by each generation, as Bacon so well says, in the century 
itself to which it belongs. 

Of all these antique curiosities, the class which, through the 
superstitious practices connected with it, has worked most mischief 
in the Church is that of the saints ; a list of a few of whom may be 
seen in the calendar, in any Prayer-book printed in the highest 
style of orthodoxy, in ordinary Roman characters—in black ink— 
as “ black-letter saints ;” and of the profusion of which in the 
Roman Catholic Church an idea may be had from a peep into 
Butier’s “ Lives of the Saints,” where nearly a dozen will be found 
for each day in the year. 


Now, an excessive veneration for these sainted ladies and gentle- 
men, sermons about them, a kind of qualified belief in their miracles, 
and a recommendation of them as models of Christian life and 
character, are some of the exercises—as the “ Tracts for the Times,” 
and the series of “ Lives of the Saints” which emanated from the 
Tractarian movement in England, prove—which the highest of 
high divines delight in. As for the red-letter saints, printed in 
orthodox Prayer-books in red ink, but in vulgar schismatical ones in 
black text, or a larger kind of type,—upon these there really ought 
to be little difference of opinion among Christians, not to say 
Churchmen. They are all of them either Apostles or Evangelists, 
or remarkable New Testament characters ; and justly, one would 
think, has the Church set apart certain days as holy-days, on 
which their lives and examples should, by special services, be 
brought before her people. If there be any fault committed with 
respect to these saints, it is by those who, through a reactionary 
tendency leading into an opposite extreme, have carried the neglect 
of these days, and the omission of any allusion to them, even 
when they fall on a Sunday, to an extent which they can justify 
neither by reason nor Scripture. 

With the red-letter saints, however, we are not here concerned. 
Our business is with those of the black-letter, with reference to 
whom we shall next week commence a series of critical and his- 
torical essays or articles. The subject is, to a certain extent, con- 
nected with that of revision of the Prayer-book. If a revision 
takes place, shall the names of these saints be retained, or shall 
they be expunged? What useful purposes do they serve as they 


at present stand? What harm would result from their expulsion ? 
These are, to a certain extent, questions useful to answer, though 
it can scarcely be said that the conscience of any party can be 
grievously offended either by their expulsion or retention. It isa 
question of consistency in a Church which has cast off saint-worship 
and a belief in saints’ miracles, rather than of positive necessity 
or utility. How far consistency requires their removal from the ~ 
calendar of a Protestant Church our readers will be better able to 
judge when our essays are completed. 

With respect to the black-letter saints of the English Prayer- 
book, it must first be observed that immediately after the Reforma- 
tion, they were every one excluded from the first Prayer-book of 
Edward VI. (1549) ; and the calendar in that book is as clear of 
them as is Mr. Bingham’s “ Prayer-book as it might be.” In the 
second Prayer-book of Edward, three were introduced—St. George, 
the patron saint of England ; St. Clement, contemporary of the 
Apostles ; and St. Lawrence; and to these names was added, for 
the Ist of August, Lammas-day—so called, it is supposed, from 
Loaf-mas—the feast of the firstfruits of the harvest. In Queen 
Elizabeth's Prayer-book, as printed in 1559, no additional saints 
appear ; but in those afterwards printed in her reign, the list is 
nearly the same as at the present day. Eunurchus was added in 
the revision of James I., and St. Alban and the Venerable Bede 
in that of the reign of Charles II. The movement, we see, then, from 
the reign of Edward to that of Charles was in a degree reactionary ; 
but that only proves that some strong reasons must have existed 
for reintroducing names which before the Reformation were in 
common use—that there were social necessities which called for 
their reinstalment. Bishop Mant tells us that they were partly 
retained because the returns of the courts of law were commonly 





made with reference to these days, such as Fest Martin, Crast 
Martin, and Vigil Martin ; one of our law terms, we know, is 
called after St. Hilary. Another reason he gives is that mechanics 
and artisans could not dispense with their patron saints; the 


| shoemakers would not part with St. Crispin, of whom it is told 


that, with his brother Crispianus, on his missionary tours, he 
worked at his trade like Paul and Apollos. Welshmen also would 
have St. David. Again, churches had been dedicated to these 
saints, and fairs and wakes held near them on their festal days ; 
therefore, it became necessary to retain their names in the 


_ calendar. Also, histories written before the Reformation dated 


events from these festal days—as, for instance, Lammas, Martin- 
mas,—and, therefore, again some guide to the days of the month 
on which these festivals fell was necessary. Such is the account 


| given by Bishop Mant. 





All these reasons, whatever force they had 300 years ago, must, 
in the nineteenth century, be summarily dismissed, since wakes 
have retired from the light of day to give delight to rustics in 
benighted corners of the earth, fairs are regulated by the magic of 
numbers, and historical events take their chronological places by 
the rule of three. But not so summarily can we deal with another 
batch of reasons duly set forth in.the highest style of orthodoxy 
in a neatly got up black and red printed volume of medieval 
style, entitled, “The Calendar of the English Church Union,” 
where much information, particularly on the bright side, is given 
about these Black-letter Saints. The following are the reasons 
there assigned for retaining them in the Calendar :— 


“ Although these days (by Stat. 5 & 6 Edw. VI.) ceased to have 
the same obligation as the greater festivals, yet, as linking the Church 
of England with certain events or persons, they may well be com- 
memorated to show her own continuity, and to betoken her intention 
of communion with the rest of the Catholic Church. This com- 
memoration may be made by vesting the altar in the colour for the 
day, using suitable hymns, and noticing the festival in a lecture or in 
the sermon, if the day happens to be an ordinary Sunday.” 


These are words of the deepest meaning, which may remind 
some of our readers of the more ancient reasons for observing 
these festivals, namely, that “we may obtain the benefit of the 
prayers of the saints, and be excited to the imitation of their 
virtues.” Now, as there never yet was an existent thing in justifi- 
cation of whose existence some reason could not be given—a word 
said in its favour—so it is here ; but the defence is most impotent, 
especially when set against the numerous objections which may be 
urged against it, one of which is strongly suggested by the word 
in italics above used— Commemoration.” We see no necessity 
for making the proof of the continuity of the Church of England 
depend on St. Prisca, and St. Margaret, and St. Benedict being 
retained in the calendar. And as to the “suitable hymns,” and 
“ altars vested in the colour of the day,” and lectures or sermons 
about these individuals, no better reasons could be found to con- 
vince most Englishmen that more good would flow from their 
absence than their presence in the Prayer-book. What the subject- | 
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matter of such lectures would probably be we leave our readers to 
judge from the biographies which we shall furnish. 

As, however, there are amcng the black-letter festivals some few 
which commemorate not individuals, but events, and, therefore, 
cannot be treated of in biographies, it may be well to say a word 
here respecting them. Some of our readers may have been puzzled 


~ to account for the saint commemorated on the 16th of December, 


whose name commences with the letter O—‘O Sapientia ”— 
and have imagined that she must have been some Irish lady 
of the O'Donoghue or O'Neil type of name, sent over by St. 
Patrick for the conversion of England. There could not be a 
much greater mistake. ‘“O Sapientia” are simply the first 
words of a series of anthems which it was the custom to sing 
before Christmas in Roman Catholic churches, and which com- 
menced in England on the day mentioned. As these anthems 
have not been used for 200 years, at least, “O Sapientia” may 
safely be removed from the calendar as an unmeaning though 
a harmless entry. 

But not so harmless or seemly in a Protestant Prayer-book are 
“the Invention of the Cross” (May 3rd) and Holy Cross Day 
(Sept. 14th). As the story of these is stamped with the grossest 
absurdity and superstition, it may be well to relate it. St. Helena, 
mother of Constantine the Great, having made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, was moved by an anxious desire to recover the Cross 
on which Jesus was crucified. The site of the Crucifixion having 
been first ascertained, the clay was removed to a great depth ; and 
eventually Helena’s efforts were rewarded by the discovery of three 
crosses lying beside one another. The difficulty now was to ascer- 
tain on which Christ was crucified. An expedient was devised. 
The three were successively applied to a dead body (some say a 
sick person) ; two produced no effect, but on the approach of the 
third the body was immediately restored to life. The conclusion 
was irresistible ; the wood of the True Cross was found. It was 
divided into three portions : one sent to Rome, another to Con- 
stantinople, and a third safely deposited in Jerusalem. Such is 
the event commemorated on the 3rd of May. But the most mar- 
vellous part of the story has yet to be told. So great was the rush 
of applicants for portions of the sacred relic, and so great the 
difficulty of supplying each with even the smallest fragment, that 
the consequences would have been fearful had not the Cross 
“miraculously and kindly multiplied itself, and afforded wood to 
man’s importunate desires without any loss of substance.” 

The festival of Holy Cross Day is concerned with the portion 
left at Jerusalem. It seems that Chosroes, King of Persia, 
plundered that city and carried away the precious relic ; which 
was, however, afterwards recovered by the Emperor Heraclius. 
While he was conducting it in great pomp back to Jerusalem, a 
voice was heard from Heaven rebuking him, “ The King of Kings 
did not enter into that city in so stately a manner, but meek 
and lowly, riding on an ass.” Heraclius immediately descended 
from his chariot, and not only walked, but went barefoot into 
the city carrying the Cross. The relic was thus recovered, and 
Holy Cross Day commemorates the event. 

It is scarcely necessary to refer here to the festival of “the 
Name of Jesus” (August 7th), or that of “ All Souls” (Novem- 
ber 2nd). “ All Souls” is not, indeed, in our Calendar, though found 
in the names of our churches, and it originated in the zeal of a 
monk, who, returning from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem and visiting 
Mount Etna, which was reputed to be a mouth of hell, reported 
that he had heard the devils below complaining that they were 
losing souls through the efficacy of the Cluniac monks. Of these 
and other similar marvellous stories, abundant illustrations will be 
afforded in the course of our articles on this subject. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





[It must be understood that we do not adopt all the opinions of 
our correspondents. | 


REVISION.—THE BURIAL SERVICE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sim,—In my letter in your No. 174, for 31st October, p. 466, there 
is an error of “holiness” for “homily.” At the end of the paragraph 
I ought to have inserted the word “inclusively,” i.e., inclusively on 
the Sabbath, as He has required. 

May Isay a word on your remarks at pp. 464, 465, upon the Burial 
Service? ‘That Service does not now stand as it did when the 
Puritans objected to it at the Savoy Conference. The word “the” 
was inserted—“ of the resurrection to eternal life,” i.e., “ the resur- 
rection of the just”—to remove one of their objections cited by you, 
and the thanksgiving then mentioned the departed by name—“ this 
N., our brother ’’—-and contained a petition “‘that we, with this our 
brothers and all others departed in the true faith,” might have the 





perfect consummation and bliss. The alterations made in 1661 were 
a step in the right direction, and left the Service susceptible of the 
interpretation that it asserts nothing beyond a mere hope that the 
departed is at rest. (See Bishop Bethell on “ Regeneration,” 2nd 
edition, chap. vii., pp. 103, 104.) 

I cannot agree with you as to unbaptized infants. Are we to dis- 
courage infant baptism by treating unbaptized infants as members of 
our Church, when the very Baptists refuse to recognise as “ members ” 
even the unimmersed? To admit unbaptized infants to Christian 
burial seems to me to ran counter to the whole spirit of the Bible 
foundation for infant baptism. (See Genesis xvii. 14.) The omission 
of the rite is a mere matter of Church discipline, and does not at all 
imply that the infant is lost, as Wheatley says (p. 458). Even a Wes- 
leyan minister, in the National Standard, protested against the use of 
the Service over unbaptized infants. 

I admit that the natural sense of the Service seems to assert the 
salvation of the person buried. Hence I would suggest a slight 
revision, as follows :— 

“ Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God to take the soul of 
our brother here departed [or of our departed brother], we, therefore, 
&c., in sure and certain hope of the resurrection of the dead in Christ 
[or of the just] to eternal life,” &c. [Compare also the Sea Form. ] 
“ We give Thee hearty thanks for all Thy servants departed this life in 
Thy faith and fear, beseeching Thee,” &c.- [Or, as in the American 
Prayer-book, from the Communion Office in the Scotch Liturgy of 
1637, “ We give Thee hearty thanks for the good examples of all those 
Thy servants who, having finished their course in faith, do now rest 
from their labours, beseeching Thee,” &c.} Also, the omission of the 
words, “as our hope is this our brother doth’’ (as in the American 
Prayer-book) which are painfully suggestive of doubt as to the salva- 
tion of godly persons and of those baptized infants who die “ before 
they commit actual sin,” and whose salvation the Prayer-book requires 
all the clergy to believe to be “ certain by God’s Word.” 

The phrase “ hearty thanks,” as now used, often painfully lacerates 
the feelings of the bereaved relatives, even when the departed has died in 
the faith! In the time of a raging epidemic, or after a railway smash 
like that at the Clayton tunnel, the sanitary and other precautions to 
avert the increase in the mortality seem to be practically and painfully 
at variance with the wholesale “thanks” over each fresh victim 
beside the open graves. And “God is not mocked.” In St. Stephen’s 
case, even the “devout men” made “great lamentation over him,” 
and did not, so far as we read, give “hearty thanks” (Acts viii. 2). 
And while our Saviour wept at the grave of Lazarus, St. Paul tells us 
to weep with them that weep, and to rejoice with them that rejoice 
(Rom. xii. 15). In the recent debates we heard a good deal of the 
* jex orandi, lex credendi.” Dothelaity really wish to have the clergy act 
out, in their pastoral capacity, the terms of the Burial Service, and to 
send them letters of congratulation when their relatives are smitten 
down by pestilence or accident? If not, then the sooner they revise 
the Burial Service the better for the consistency of all concerned. 

For my own part, I do not see any breach of moral obligation in 
omitting a few words over non-communicants, as being self-excommu- 
nicate (see the 112th Canon). As surely as the Church Catechism 
is true, so surely must the generality of those who neglect the Lord’s 
Supper perish. The minister who believes the Catechism, which he 
has subscribed, and the Athanasian Creed, must over non-communi- 
cants give “hearty thanks” that they are, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, delivered “into the bitter pains of eternal death,” ¢.¢., 
unless they have made some profession of faith equivalent to the 
desire of the Communion contemplated in the rubric appended to the 
Communion of the Sick. For our Church deals with its members 
according to their own profession, which it assumes to be sincere; 
and non-communicants profess to have no part with Christ. I should 
read it thus :—‘* We give thee hearty thanks, . . . beseeching thee,” &e. 
Dean Goode quotes from Archdeacon Sparke, in 1607, in a work 
issued under the authority of James I., and Archbishop Bancroft, who 
passed the Canons of 1604, that they never intended to bind ministers 
to use all the Service over the wicked. And the learned Joseph 
Bingham defends the omission of it in whole or in part over the 
practically self-excommunicate. (See his “French Apology for the 
Church of England.”) I am, Sir, yours, &c., 


Oct. 31st, 1863. C. H. D. 





THE BURIAL SERVICE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—As I agree in the main with your article of October 31, on 
the “‘ Revision of the Burial Service,” perhaps you will allow me to 
make some remarks on the way in which the rubric in that Service 
respecting the refusal of Christian burial to “‘ those who die unbap- 
tized, or excommunicate, or have laid violent hands on themselves,” is 
referred to. 

You say that by that rubric the Church incurs the charge of leaving 
a most unhappy impression on the minds of anxious parents. I 
think if we consider the principle on which Christian burial is granted 
at all, we shall see that the Church by no means deserves that such @ 
charge should be brought. 

Over whom is the Burial Service to be said? Certainly over 
Christians, members of the Church, and over none besides. Now, 
there is no way of becoming an outward member of the Church but 
by baptism; it is by that sacrament that men are admitted to what- 
ever privileges the Church can give. And therefore there can be no 
hardship if an unbaptized person, adult or infant, be refused Christian 
burial. Why should he have a privilege of the Church granted to him 
without being a member of the Church? Why should he, any more 
than a Mahometan or a Buddhist, have said over him words which 
were composed for Christians alone? If anxious parents suffer, we 
must blame, not the framers of the rubric, but the clergy, who have 
neglected to teach their people the first principles of their Church. 

The same principle applies to the case of the excommunicate, who 
by their excommunication are cast out of the Church. And these who 
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have laid violent hands on themselves are practically the same as 
excommunicate, as by the nature of the case they die in evidently 
unrepented sin. That excommunication is a fiction nowadays, and 
that society has invented a verdict to apply to the case of suicides, 
make no difference to the application of the principle on which the 
framers of this rubric acted. The Church is a defined distinct body, 
and no one who is not a member of that body can expect to have 
anything to do with its Burial Service. 


I am, Sir, yours truly, 
November 2, 1863. 


[We agree with our correspondents that Christian burial cannot, 
without a violent breach of discipline, be given to the unbaptized; 
but the “unhappy impression” alluded to in our article ought to be 
removed, and the best way in which that, perhaps, can be done is to 
strike out the rubric at the end of the Baptismal Service, as to the 
certain salvation of baptized infants. This rubric in our day seems 
quite unnecessary.—Ep. Lonpon REVIEW. | 





THE LAST REVISION OF THE PRAYER-BOOK IN 1859. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “* LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—In the Prayer-book as it passed the Convocation in 1661, and 
was established by the Act of Uniformity in 1662, after the table of all 
the holy days to be observed, there was a table of “certain solemn 
days,” viz., 5th November, 30th January, and 29th May. To these the 
name of 20th June has been added of late years. 

Since the passing of the Act of 22 Vict., c. 2, in 1859, and the 
Royal Proclamation of 17th January, 1859, to abolish three of 
the State services (which were no part of the Prayer-book), the 
Prayer-books have appeared in a new form, the table of “certain 
solemn days’”’ being altered. In a return made to the House of Lords 
by the Queen’s printer, on 16th February, 1860, pursuant to an order 
on a motion of Lord Ebury, it seems that the revision in question was 
made under the authority of Archbishop Sumner and Mr. 8. H. Walpole, 
M.P., the Home Secretary. 

I believe that the altered table will be found to be as much a portion 
of the Prayer-book as the rubric about ornaments is; and that either 
(if the Act of 1859 was not passed to revise the Prayer-book itself) 
the table should still be printed as it appears in the sealed books of 
1662, or the Prayer-book has been revised in 1859 by Act of Parliament 
under the general terms of another enactment ! 

Considering that all incumbents have to unfeignedly assent to 
“everything” in the Prayer-book, it is important to clear this point 
up, and to ascertain whether that table is or is not a portion of the 
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I thee wed; with my worldly goods I thee endow, and in my life I 
thee will honour, in the name,” &c. As ladies do not receive the 
whole of the worldly goods, we omit the word “all.’””"—Ep. Lonpon 
REVIEW. | 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
DOYLE’S CHRONICLE OF ENGLAND.* 


THERE is a grave magnificence about this book which charms the 
fancy, although we may doubt the perfect prudence of its design, 
and although the eye of an art critic may detect some inevitable 
defects in its execution. The sumptuous binding, the thick cream- 
toned paper, the clear type, the numerous illustrations printed in 
novel fashion in colour, and marked by the most careful attention 
to every minute accessory of architecture, dress, and heraldry, com- 
bine to fascinate us till we almost forget to ask whether the 
substance is worth the adornment lavished upon it. We experience 
somewhat of the feeling with which we look upon a worthy of the 
Tudor age pees by Hans Holbein or Sir Antonio More: we 
are attracted by the grave stateliness of his demeanour ; we see in 
the noble bearing, the costly dress, the jewelled cap, and slashed 
and furred robes, worn with the ease of a man accustomed to 
honour, one of the magnificoes whom Shakespeare drew, and the 
question what was the moral worth corresponding to this gallant 
exterior escapes us. The analogous inquiry, what is the value of 
their contents, few gift-books can withstand. Mr. Doyle has less 
to fear than most when his volume is scrutinized for an answer to 
the question, yet we may possibly find at the last that the body of 
his book is scarcely equal to the magnificence in which it is clothed. 

Before, however, we open the book, we must say a few words on 
the binding, to which indeed we have already alluded. It reflects 





| the highest credit on Mr. John Leighton, the designer. The arms 
| of England quartered with those of France are embossed on the 
| centre of the cover; at the corners occur the shields of England, 


Scotland, and Ireland ; the chained antelope of the Lancastrians 
figures on the back ; whilst a luxuriant growth of roses, lilies, and 


_ shamrocks spreads around and about the whole. A herald might 


perhaps ask why Mr. Leighton has changed the order of the 
quarterings of the Plantagenets: they always gave the lilies of 


| France the places of precedence in the first and fourth quarters, 


Prayer-book in 1863. The Act of Uniformity prescribes a reference to | 
the sealed books on these occasions. » I would suggest that petitions | 


should be presented to the House of Lords to pray that the new 
Prayer-books issued by the Queen’s printer may be collated with the 
sealed books, and the legality of the change in question be inquired 
into. I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Oct. 14, 1863. : OBSERVER. 


Service composed? It is not in the service of the year 1702-3 for 
Queen Anne. 





THE MARRIAGE SERVICE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—I have read with peculiar satisfaction your review of Mr. 
Bingham’s Prayer-Book ; your full appreciation of his new services 
and Tables of Psalms and Lessons is only what they deserve, the former 
cannot be read without real edification, and the latter would give fresh 
life to our public worship. We will not regret that in his attempt to 
improve the valued old book, he has made too many alterations, 
because they will tend to elicit the thoughts and feelings of the 
readers, while he will have the satisfaction of feeling that he has done 
his utmost to meet the suggestions of those with whom he may have 
conversed, and in several things which you have objected to, he will, 
doubtless, be ready to acquiesce, for they are mere matters of taste, 
and he asks for remarks upon them. 

In respect of doctrine, I consider it a great gain to the cause of 
truth that you are taking an intermediate place between the different 
parties in the Church; such a position is a great desideratum in its 
present divided state. As you wish for short letters, I will not at pre- 
sent say more on that subject, but confine myself to one observation 
upon what you say of the Marriage Service. I quite agree with you 
that no happy bride or bridegroom would like to part with the dear 
old phrase, “ With this ring I thee wed.” He likes to say it; she 
likes to hear it; but I own I think some equivalent might be found 
for “with my body I thee worship.” The retort of King James was 
sharp, clever, and to the point; but because it is amusing ought we 
to allow ourselves to undervalue the motive ‘that induced such a man 
as Dr. Reynolds to propose a substitute? In his mind the word 
“‘worship’’ had its synonym in “adore,” and in this sense we use it 
in the present day. He did not make the objection in a cavilling 
spirit. 

Let me throw down the gauntlet to your readers to find an expres- 
sion that will preserve the pith of the old one, and will be pleasant to 
all parties. How would it do to say, “ With this ring I thee wed, 
with heart and mind,” or, “With my whole self I thee do honour, and 
with my worldly goods I thee endow ?”’ 

I throw this out that some one more versed in the phraseology of 
the olden time may propose something better. I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


Oct. 30th, 1863. AN INTERMEDIATE. 


[As our fair correspondent throws down the ‘gauntlet we would 
suggest, if “‘ worship” must indeed be forbidden in future, the follow- 
ing form, which preserves the sense of the original, “ With this ring 


and we might adhere to the old plan without feeling that the 
national honour has been affronted. This trifling criticism is 
erhaps the best tribute we can pay to the excellence of Mr. 
Feighton’s work, 

It is time, however, to turn from the binding to the contents of 
Mr. Doyle’s volume. The scheme of his book may be shortly 
described as a Harmony of the English Chroniclers. Partly, we are 


| told, as a historical exercise, partly with a view to pictorial illustra- 





tion, the author undertook the task of framing a simple and con- 


P.S8, When and by whom was the prayer for unity in the Accession | tinuous narrative of English history out of the materials which lie 


in such abundance before the student. At that time—some years 


| since,—Mr. Doyle bad not intended to publish the result of his 


labours, but as the book grew and his designs multiplied, the work 
attracted attention, “and from none did it receive more indulgent 
commendation than from his late Royal Highness, the lamented 
Prince Consort.” The Messrs. Longman saw it and suggested its 
publication, but the cost of producing the drawings in facsimile 
deterred them from carrying out their suggestion. Recent improve-. 
ments in the art of printing in colours had greatly reduced the 
expense of the undertaking, and it was resolved to publish the 
volume before us. Before, however, this was done, Mr. Doyle 
re-wrote the whole of his text, taking the opportunity of consult- 
ing the original authorities in place of the second-hand compilations 
he had before used. 

In judging Mr. Doyle’s book, we must, no doubt, remember that 
it is to be regarded rather as a setting for the designs with which 
it is crowded than as an independent literary work. We cannot, 
however, but think that the scheme of such a chronicle is inherently 
faulty. Mr. Doyle’s narrative is written in a very simple trans- 
parent style, but we doubt whether it should have been written at 
all. A harmonist is neither a chronicler nor a critical historian ; 
he misses two excellences and cannot attain a third. It often 
happens that we have two or more medizeval writers treating of the 
events of the same time or the history of the same person: the 
earliest of them gives a short narrative, almost bald in its sim- 
plicity ; the next, contradicting in some points his predecessor, 
differs from him more by additions, which amplify the history ; 
strange mythical stories crop up for the first time in the third ; 
and so the stream flows on, continually receiving fresh accretions. 
The harmonist embodies in his narrative every addition which does 
not contradict some particular of the first story ; when such con- 
tradiction takes place, he reluctantly assumes the office of a critic, 
and selects the more probable details. It is obvious that the true 
historian must not only compare two narratives with one another, but 
he must estimate the probability of each with reference to a third 
standard, the ordinary current of human life. The librarian of a 
monastery, sitting in his cell in the twelfth or thirteenth centuries, 
might well piece together all the traditions and memorials which 
had reached him ; no suspicion of error, no suggestion of fable had 
ever been aroused in his breast, and he achieved his task with a 
simplicity which we can admire but cannot reproduce, To attempt 





* icle of England, B.c. 55—a.D. 1485. Written and illustrated by James 
ER. Doyle. The yo pee ved and printed in colours by Edmund Evans, 
London : Longmans & Co. 
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to compile a narrative in the same fishion at the present day is to 
pour new wine into old bottles. The critical lamp of the nine- 
teenth century, if carried into the dead air of the past, must needs 
produce an explosion ; happy is the bearer if he escapes, though 
maimed, yet living. 

The designs which adorn Mr. Doyle’s volume, and which formed 
the principal motive for its compilation, are about eighty in 
number, and, as may be expected, are of very different degrees of 
excellence. It is difficult to repress a smile at finding amongst 
them the old subjects of “ Non Angli sed Angeli” and “ Alfred 
upbraided by the Wife of the Neatherd for having allowed the 
Cakes to burn.” These studies ought to have been accompanied by 
a “ Finding of the dead body of Harold ;’ but here Mr. Doyle fails 
us, and we are obliged to rest content with seeing the wounded 
Saxon fall into the arms of an attendant. The designs are all 
printed in colours, in a manner which is new to us. The colours 
are vivid, and in some cases very successful, whilst the general 
effect of the coloured design in the midst of a printed page is unique 
and striking. Take, for example, the ‘‘ Duel between the Duke of 
Hereford (Henry IV.) and the Duke of Norfolk interrupted by 
Richard IL.” Henry of Hereford is seen mounted on a white horse, 
whose trappings are profusely charged with the duke’s badges of a 
gorged swan and a chained antelope, whilst Henry himself wears 
over his armour a coat displaying the arms of England with a label 
for difference ; this, the main figure of the picture, is very effectively 
drawn, though the horse caracoles in a manner which savours rather 
of Astley’s than of business. In the distance, the “spires of 
Coventry” are faithfully produced, and overall there is a very 
tolerable sky, generally a weak point in the printing. Sometimes, 
however, the drawings are deficient in force, and occasionally we 
feel that they must be very unlike the scenes they are intended to 
reproduce. What can be more unreal than the “ Interview between 
Richard Cceur-de-Lion and the Master of St. John in the Holy 
Land”? lt looks as if it had taken place in Hyde-park during a 
holiday review. Nor can we accept the prim modern Englishman, 
who is represented as pardoning his brother, as a lifelike portrait 
of the lion-hearted Richard. Eleanor, their mother, in the same 
picture, is better drawn, and the architectural bit in the back- 
ground is admirable. 

The accessories in the designs are indeed, as we have already 
said, always very good: the architectural parts are throughout 
carefully drawn in conformity with the buildings of the times in 
which the several scenes occurred ; in fact, the development of 
English architecture might be studied in Mr. Doyle’s designs. An 
excellent interior of a Norman palace is given at page 101; the 
genuine Norman keep is figured at page 149; at pages 167, 215, 
and 238 occur beautiful examples of round arches and Norman 
columns ; and later designs exhibit the growth and perfection of 
the Early English. 
Coventry, but perhaps the best architectural drawing in the book 
is that of Old St. Paul’s in the design representing the carrying of 
the body of Richard II. thither. 

Next to the accuracy of the architecture follows that of the 
dresses in which the actors in the several scenes are clothed. In 
this respect one of the most striking of the designs is that repre- 
senting the marriage of Henry V. with Katharine of France, which 
looks as if it had been copied from an illumination in the margin 
of some contemporary manuscript. Another good example is 
found in the picture of the barons denouncing the favourites of 
Richard II. in the presence of that monarch. Occasionally it 
happens that the conscientious reproduction of the dress of the 
period looks like a caricature, so absurd do the fashions of one age 
= in the eyes of another. Thus, the figure of Walter de 
I'Espee taking an oath to conquer the Scots or die, in the reign of 
Stephen, reminds us of nothing so much as of a picture we have 
seen of Liston in the character of the Illustrious Stranger. 

Heraldic ornament was in the days of the Plantagenets an 
element of dress, and Mr. Doyle has very properly been careful in 
giving each knight and baron his appropriate coat ; indeed, he is so 
accurate as to mark the difference between the arms borne by the 
same man at different stages of his life. The label worn by the 
eldest son in scenes which took place during the life of his father, 
is dropped when he succeeds to his inheritance. After a careful 
exainination, we have only noticed one mistake, and that is rather 
an error in history than in heraldry. In the drawing of the battle 
of Evesham, a knight, bearing the arms of Despenser, is repre- 
sented as attacking Simon de Montfort, whereas Despenser was the 
Justiciar appointed by the barons, and fell in the battle fighting by 
the side of the great Earl of Leicester. 

On the whole, next to the gratification derived from the magni- 
ficent form in which Mr. Doyle’s Chronicle is issued, its value 
depends on the history which we read in the illustrations of the 
external circumstances of English life. We cannot always believe 
that the dramatis persone in the great scenes of our history 
thought and acted in the way conceived by Mr. Doyle ; but the 
churches in which they worshipped, the houses in which they lived, 
the dresses which they wore, the furniture which they used, are 
faithfully depicted in his pages. If we might venture on the 

illustration, he is a pictorial annalist rather than a pictorial 
historian. 








PUNCH FOR 1855-6.* 


WE resume our glance at the Punch of other days, taking up 
the series where we left off, viz., at the coming in of 1855. The 


* Punch. Vols. XXVIIL—XXKI. 1855-6, Bradbury & Evans. 
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country was then in the very crisis of the Crimean war ; the public 
were being day by day distressed and horrified by the accounts 
given by Mr. Russell in the Times of the condition of our army, 
and a Miuisterial crisis added to the general dismay and confusion. 
It was on the 25th of January, two days after the reassembling of 
Parliament, that Lord John Russell made his celebrated speech, 
announcing his resignation, in which he alluded to the suiferings of 
our troops as “horrible and heartrending.” That move caused the 
final overthrow of the already stiggering Aberdeen Cabinet ; but 
Lord John failed in his endeavours to form a Government of his 
own, and, as Englishmen very generally desired, Lord Palmerston, 
for the first time in his long official life, became Prime Minister. 
Punch had for some time past been loudly blowing the Palmer- 
stonian trumpet, and in the early numbers of 1855 we find him 
expressing in many ways his satisfaction at the advent of his 
favourite. Indeed, he anticipated the event a month before its 
arrival, by pictorially bowing out the Old Year in the person of 
Aberdeen (a witch-like beldum), and welcoming the New Year in 
the form of the noble Viscount, who looks a smart young fellow 
enough. In a few more weeks we have “ Pam, the Downing- 
street Pet,” preparing for a grand “set-‘o” with “the Russian 
Spider.” On the page opposite this caricature, Mr. Leech 
supplies a touching illustration of the miseries our brave fellows 
were then enduring in the Crimea. In the midst of a snowy 
waste, sprinkled with the remains of starved horses, two tattered 
and half-naked soldiers hold converse. ‘“ Well, Jack!” says one, 
“ here’s good news from home. We're to have a medal.” “ That’s 
very kind,” rejoins the other. “ Maybe, one of these days we'll 
have a coat to stick it on.” The shadow from the far East at that 


| time brooded heavily over the pages of “ our facetious contem- 


porary,” as the country papers are fond of saying, and one wonders 
how the witty little hump-back could have kept up his spirits at 
all. There was plenty of matter, howcver, for his satirical powers. 
The agitation against the purchase system in the army, and 


| aristocratic favouritism, afforded him a subject at which he could 


freely level the shafts of his sarcasm. In the number for 
February 24th, the large cartoon represents a shop for the sale of 
promotions. A little fellow in military suit sits on a high chair 
with his feet on the cross-bars, his legs not being long enough to 


_ reach the floor. His ermined mamma has just bought for him a 


lieutenant-colonelcy. “ What is the next article, my lady ?” asks 


_ the shopman—a grey-headed old general—bowing obsequiously. 


“ Well,” says her ladyship, “ I think I should like a nice majority 
for his little brother.” Close by stands a fine looking, war-beaten 
officer, whom another epauletted shopman is_ superciliously 


| tantalizing with a captaincy, at £3,694. “Oh, I thank you,” 


We have already spoken of the spires of | 


sighs the poor fellow, who is evidently none of the richest. “I 
should like it very much, but I cannot afford it.” 
The excitement caused by the rather unexpected death of the 


| Emperor Nicholas shortly after the battle of Eupatoria, will not 


soon be forgotten by those who took part in it. The illustration in 


| which Punch tommemorated this event is one of remarkable 


grandeur. It is called “‘ General Février’ turned Traitor,” and is 
based on a sentence in a speech of the late Czar :—“‘ Russia has two 
generals in whom she can confide—Generals Janvier and Février.” 


| In a sort of gloomy tent, open to the weather, the grim autocrat 





lies stiff and cold upon his bed. On a table beside him, under an 
hour-glass and a candlestick, in the socket of which the spent flame 
struggles gustily with approaching extinction, lies an ukase, of which 
we can just read the vain commencement :—“ We, Nicholas, Autocrat 
of all the Russias,” &. Idle words! for in the drooping hand of 
the dead or dying Czar is a paper announcing, “ Eupatoria, 
February. Defeat of the Russians.” The snow and sleet strike in, 
javelin-like, on the grey old tyrant ; but far more terrible than the 
utmost rigours of the wintry flaw is the figure that stands beside 
the bed. It is General Février—a skeleton, mailed, booted, and 
helmeted like a Cossack, who, with his right glove off, lays his 
inexorable hand on the breast of his master. The clots of snow 
gather thickly on his steel cap, on the arrow-headed pike that 
crowns it, on his breast-plate, on his sword-hilt, on his military 
boots, on the outstretched, bony arm and hand ; and the snowdrift 
is thick on the tent’s floor. But sterner and more pitiless than all, 
is the grip of those fleshless fingers, the passionless look out of the 
empty eye-holes, the grin upon the lipless mouth. The artist 
(whose initials do not appear, and, as the work transcends all 
mannerism, we are at a loss whether to assign it to Mr. Leech or to 
Mr. Tenniel) has conceived his design in the spirit of a true poet, 
and the execution is worthy of the idea. 

The Vienna Conferences furnish matter for much jesting, in 
which the late King of Prussia, with his time-serving policy and 
his presumed love of champagne, gets small mercy. With respect 
to the imputed personal failing, we believe there is now reason to 
doubt whether the charge was just ; and we perceive that in one 
of the notes to this new edition of Punch a kind of vague, and not 
very handsome, retractation is implied. “The King of Prussia,” 
we read, “was said to be very fond of Clicquot champagne. The 
statement must be admitted, if you please, for the sake of many 
succeeding jokes on the supposed infirmity.” If the charge was 
really false, the mistake points rather a good moral against the too 
frequent habit of making what is called “a dead set” at particular 
men. However, the time-serving accusation is a matter of history, 
and here Mr. Punch was on safe and worthy ground. The “ dead. 
set” at Louis Napoleon which distinguished the earlier years, and 
which was resumed with tenfold bitterness a short time afterwards, 
gave place in 1855 to something like adulation—especially at the 
moment of the Imperial visit to London. By the bye, it is curious 
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to observe how, as the French Emperor waxes or wanes in the 
good opinion of Punch, the caricatures make him well-looking or 
ull-looking. In 1851-2-3, he was the very incarnation of everything 
atrocious, repulsive, and diabolical. In 1855, he is sometimes 
almost handsome, In 1860, or before, he again entered the Satanic 
etage. There are even intermediate periods when you see him 
passing from the one state into the other. Palmerston varies in 
somewhat the same manner. The new Premier's popularity 
declined very soon. In May, 1855, we find him severely satirised 
for his excessive levity in the House. He is represented half in 
the costume of a clown, with this bit from “ our own reporter :”— 
“On a straightforward question being put to the noble lord at the 
head of affairs, he immediately replied by singing ‘ Hot Codlings.’” 
At the close of the Parliamentary session, Ministers are pictured 
to us in a somewhat vinous condition on the terrace of the white- 
bait hotel at Greenwich ; and Pam, in the genial sincerity of the 
moment, is exclaiming to Lord Panmure, “ I shay, ole fellah! what 
a jolly lot of humbugs we are !” 

Some note-worthy changes of costume are to be found in these 
volumes. The uniform of the Guards passed, in the spring of 
1855, from the old swallow-tailed coats, with the high-shouldered, 
pipe-clayed epaulettes, into the present simple tunic. The skirts 
of the ladies rapidly expanded ; but it is not till 1856 that we find 
positive allusions to hoops. By the end of that year the state of 
things was much the same as now, and that running-fire of jokes 
on crinoline commenced which continues to this moment. A good 
deal of opportunity for these lighter matters was presented in the 
course of 1856, as there were not many events of public importance 
to absorb attention. The war was over ; no ministerial crises dis- 
¢urbed the calm of the political world ; and the country was as 
much asleep as it well could be, though a little startled towarJs the 
close of the year by the garotters. The brief embroilment with 
America on the recruiting question, and Jonathan’s threats of 
war, provoked some jests at our republican cousin’s expense, very 
like those which we have recently seen ; and the contest for the 
presidency (which, had it terminated, as in 1860, in the election of 
the Free Soil candidate, would have led at once to secession) gave 
eccasion to two caricatures, which were singularly prophetic of the 

resent time. One is called, “ The American Twins, or North and 

south,” and depicts the two brothers in a deadly embrace ; the other, 
entitled, “The Dis-United States—a Black Business,” shows us a 
negro rending a map of the States, while the representatives of the 
two sections look on in dismay. In both these cartoons the artist 
seems to give his sympathy to the side of the North. Two other 
caricatures, relating to Italy, may also be called prophetic. They 
represent, respectively, the Neapolitan tyrant running away from 
an eruption of Vesuvius, which is pouring a storm of bomb-shells, 
daggers, and bayonets on his head, wherefrom the crown is falling ; 
and “Liberty filing the Austrian bars of Italy —a tribute to 
Felice Orsini.” 

One of the most amusing features in the volumes before us is 
the series of “Illustrations to Shakespeare,” by Mr. Tenniel. 
They are admirable specimens of grotesque humour, some being 
made to apply with great point to the affairs of the day. Among 
the best is the King of Prussia, as Oberon, listening at the door of 
the conference chamber, at the time of the peace negotiations, and 
uttering these words :— 

**T am invisible, 
And I will overhear their conference.” 


Another represents a scene from the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
with an application to the Crimean Inquiry at Chelsea. Sir John 


Falstaff is John Bull; mine Host is Mr. Punch; and this is the 
dialogue :— 


“Sir John.—Truly, mine host, I must turn away some of my 
followers. 


** Host.—Discard, bully Hercules; cashier; let them wag; trot, 
trot.” 


In the course of 1856, Punch for the first time lost one of his 
chief fellow-labourers by death. The number for September 13th 
contains a brief, but warm-hearted, tribute to the memory of 
Gilbert Abbott 4 Beckett, who died at Boulogne on August 30th. 
The notice is apparently from the pen of Douglas Jerrold ; and in 
less than a year later he too was in his grave. 








NATURE'S SECRETS,* 


THE name of the publishers is the only guarantee we have that 
this book is not a hoax perpetrated by some ingenious wag pos- 
sessed of a fine sense of the absurd. Of Mr. William Denton, 
lecturer, and Mrs. Elizabeth Denton, psychometer, we know 
nothing ; and though “a clergyman of the Church of England” 
assures us that they really exist, and are not “the mythical off- 
‘Spring of the publishing brain,” yet, as the clergyman withholds his 
name, it 1s possible that he himself may be a “ mythical offspring” 
Of some sort. But as an English firm introduces this work to us, 
and by suffering its name to appear on the title-page indirectly 
indorses the clergyman’s voucher, we conclude that Mr. and 
Mrs. Denton have a veritable existence, and have really written the 
Singular volume before us. We, therefore, dismiss our preliminary 
incredulity as to the bona fides of the book, and address ourselves 





* Nature’s Secrets; or, Psychometrie Researches. By William Denton, Leeturer 
a Geology, Boston, Us, and Mrs. Elizabeth Renton Edited, with ‘an Intro- 
ction, by a Clergyman of the Church ef England, Houlston & Wright, 








to the examination of this science of psychometry, another 
addition to the few gifts which the Old World has received from 
the New. 


Psychometry, then (a term composed of two Greek words, puxn, 
soul, or life, and perpov, a measure) is the science by which the 
psychometer, who answers to the medium in spiritualism, “ professes 
to be able by putting a piece of matter, whatever be its nature, to 
her forehead, to see, either with her eyes closed or open, all that 
that piece of matter, figuratively speaking, ever saw, heard, or 
experienced ; not always, indeed, in the order of time, or to the 
full extent of that experience, but generally so.” Thus, a beg; 
who picks up a crust in the streets will, if susceptible to psycho- 
metric influence, be able to see what occurred in the baker's shop 
where the original loaf was made and sold, or in the pantry to 
which it was transferred, or at the table where the principal portion 
was eaten. Our readers will see at once to what utilities such a 
science might be turned, but also to what inconvenient revelations. 
A lady jealous of her husband, and women are more susceptible to 
the influence than men, would no longer need to put her husband 
under cross examination as to where he had been during the day, 
and whom he had seen. She need only possess herself of one of 
his boots, or his hat. Placing it to her forehead, all his ins and 
outs would at once be revealed to her. Evidently, too, the science 
would, on many occasions, be useful in our courts of justice 
to decide facts which at present may be the subject of con- 
flicting testimony ; and to the geologist, paleontologist, the miner, 
the astronomer, the physiologist, and the anatomist, it would be 
invaluable. Mr. Denton informs us, at page 235, that having long 
desired to investigate psychometrically some of the human relics of 
the drift-deposits of England, France, and Germany, and 
meeting with some heaps of flint shingle which had been 
brought from England as ballast, and which, from their appearance, 
he concluded had come from a cretaceous nelghbeutbaall ro- 
bably from the south-eastern portion of the island, he searched 
until he found. several fragments of fossilized bone. Giving one 
of these to Mrs. Denton for examination, the lady at once a 
vision of the “early men of England.” It is interesting to learn 
from her something about the early inhabitants of our island ; but 
her revelations are more calculated to feed our curiosity than our 
national pride. The first object that impinges upon her sight is 
“a head ; the lower part of the forehead very prominent, so that 
the eyes seem deeply set.” The forehead is “low, round, and 
receding.” The face “has an awful look ; it is dark, and feathers 
are stuck round the head.” But of this Mrs. Denton had “merely 
a glimpse.” Presently she sees the chest and arms, and pro- 
nounces them “ hardly human,” but not savage or wild, and “ there 
seems a good deal of fun, frolic, and good nature here.” The 
mouth “is crescent-shaped, the face short, and the front head 
slopes on each side, forming quite an angle.” By-and-by she sees 
“an older and large one, that shows its teeth, which are large. It 
is coarser and uglier, and seems very bad tempered.” The longer 
the piece of bone is held to her forehead the picture of pre- 
Adamite England and its inhabitants becomes more developed. 
Here is one of our ancestors in a brown study :— 


“T see one sitting on a log, his long legs hanging down, crossed at 
the ankles, and his hands between his knees. He is looking off. In 
front of him isacave. It is sad to see such a pitiful object in the 
shape of a human being. I question whether he can stand perfectly 
upright; his hip joints appear to be so formed that he cannot, 
though he sits comfortably. Whether this is natural to him, or isa 
a condition produced by disease, I cannot say. Now I see him per- 
fectly. I can hardly credit that he is human, yet there is a human 
expression in the face. His body is very hairy; it appears as if the 
natural hair answered the purpose of clothing. A part of the face is 
destitute of that material, and dark coloured. That is not a log that 
he sits on, but arock. He must have gone there frequently to sit. 
He seems to be in a kind of study; there is evidently some power of 
thought.” 


Our faith in this picture is a little shaken by the transmutation 
of the log into the rock, and the way in which the psychometer 
jumps to the unsupported conclusion, that the very ancient Briton 
“ must have gone there frequently to sit.” But let us follow the 
course of her observations. She has a glimpse of “another, but 
smaller, more slender and less hairy : one hand is raised.” Here, 
unfortunately, her excitement prevents her seeing clearly fora time, 
aad she only occasionally sees “ part of the body of one of those 
beings that looks comparatively smooth, and has a lighter coloured 
skin.” The cave above-mentioned is so dark that she can see but 
a little way into it. “There is something in the back part of it, 
but I cannot see what it is.” To compensate for the loss of this 
pre-adamite interior, she now sees several beings, one more slender 
than the first, and another large, heavier, and yet smoother and more 
delicate. “I think this is a female: she is fuller and more 
rounded, and her limbs are shorter.” By this time, we presume, 
the darkness of the cave has disappeared somewhat, for the psycho- 
meter sees objects that seem to be made of stone. Some are-five 
or six feet long and made of wood, with a sharp point of stone at 
the end, and are apparently used for killing animals. Are 
they made of flint?” asks Mr. Denton, with the view, of course, 
of determining them as belonging to the Stone age. His wife 
conscientiously replies, “They look hard, and some seem to 
have been chipped, but I am not near enough to dis 
the precise material of which they are composed. ,By-an ' 
however, some other instruments “seem to be flint : 
use them to cut up their meat with.” “I feel this,” observes Mrs, 
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Denton, by way of parenthesis ; and she also has the impression of 
their meat being cooked, from which she concludes, logically 
enough, that they do not eat it raw. 

If this picture of our predecessors of the Stone period is not 
flattering in itself, we are happy to see that the then inhabit- 
ants of other portions of the earth were not more comely or 
intelligent. Mr. Denton presents his wife with “a small frag- 
ment of obsidian from Mount Ararat.” As the lady takes it fora 
piece of coal, there can be no doubt about the genuineness of the 
following vision :—‘“I am near a soft, wet place ; below me it is 
marshy. On one side is a steep ridge, on the side of which isa 
square hole, lined with poles or sticks, which seem to be unhewn ; 


there are different animals around apparently much afraid. One, 
with slender body and legs, looks like a deer, but is taller. Some 


are larger and more clumsy looking. One is as large as a hog, 
but in shape like a mole. Another has a broad face, curved 
horns, and peculiarly curled hair ; it looks frowzy and quite fierce.” 
Now for the animal “ man :”— 

“The strangest sight of all comes up. It is a man-like animal ; 
it is pursuing the other animals, and that is the reason they run and 
are so afraid. ‘This animal built that place I see. I see another in 
the distance ; he has something on his head; and yet another with 
something in his hand or paw—the left of which he swings. His 
head is very angular. I seem to see the dawn of thought, as he holds 
that out, and watches it swing. It is a wild animal. I believe he 
holds it by the entrails! His arms are as long as his legs, and 
covered with hair ; but the face is nearly smooth, yet looks fuzzy. The 
eolour is dark, but of an olive tinge. This one has some mirthfulness 
about him. Oh, what a yell! I never heard anything equal to it. 
It thrills me, and I fairly tremble. Yet it had a kind of silvery ring. 
The mouth of this animal is crescent-shaped. It has a very large 
nose, three or four times the size of a man’s; it is rounded and very 
prominent, and seems in keeping with the face and head. The fore- 
head goes up and back to a ridge, giving it a triangular shape.” 


So much for the men of Europe and Asia. When we come to 
the American Continent we have something of course very superior. 
Mrs. Giles, of Randolph, Cattaraugus County, New York, places 
upon her forehead “a small flint arrow-head, found near Chester- 
field, Madison County, Indiana.” She sees quite a neat village, 
“built of bark and skins and what looks like cloth.” The men 
are poorly dressed, it is true, and are almost naked, but. they are 
intelligent enough to have discovered the use of skins, which 
some wear with the hide out and others with the fur. ‘ They look 
lazy, dirty, and shiftless,” and “really don’t seem to know any- 
thing ;” but their women appear to make up for their deficiency, 
as Mrs. Giles, of Randolph, Cattaraugus County, proves by her 
picture of the interior of one of the huts. “I see,” she says, 
““square stones that seem intended for seats. There is a place 
made of stones fora fire. There is one burning, and some meat, 
with a pole stuck through it, cooking. The bed in this hut has 
skins on it. I see a woman with ornaments in her ears, and nice 
furs on.” Nor are all the men lazy and shiftless. One, at least, 
“is pounding against the side of a tree with a stone to loosen the 
bark. The stone is sharp at one end and thick at the other; he 

ounds with the large end and cuts with the other :” a highly 
intelligent proceeding. ‘‘He has a rough kind of basket, with 
which he fills the bark.” Evidently this gentleman belongs to the 
lady in the nice furs ; and we are indebted to Mrs. Giles for this 
early instance of the.economic law, that a comfortable home 
depends on the industry of its inmates. Another interior shows 
us nothing but some “grass and stuff in a corner,” where, says 
Mrs. Giles, “I suppose they lie.” This hut must belong to the 
female whom she saw with a loose skin in front of her breast, and 
another fast round her hips, but without ornaments in her ears, 
and who probably was the wife of one of the lazy inhabitants. 
This again shows us the reverse of the picture. But bad as the 
worst of the Americans of the Stone period were, they were still, 
as Americans always will be, a superior race to the rest of mankind. 
Mrs. Giles saw several spots which seemed “to have been cleared 
for cultivation,” a marked token of the higher civilization of the 
ps Na of that period over their fellows in other parts of the 
earth. 


To all this one naturally objects that the revelations of the 
fossil bone, or the flint arrow-head, describe the idea which an 
imaginative person might form of men and women imperfectly 
developed living in an imperfect world, after reading such a book 
as Lyell’s “ Antiquity of Man.” No attempt was made by Mrs. 
Denton or Mrs. Giles to describe, as the science professes, “all 
that the piece of matter, figuratively speaking, ever saw, heard, or 
experienced.” Nor is this attempted in any of the other instances 
of psychometric experiment given in the book. Mrs. Denton places 
a pebble of Trenton limestone, with glacial scratches upon its 
surface, on her forehead. She immediately feels that she is below 
animmense body of water. ‘ Now,” she says, “I am going, going, 
and there is something above me, I cannot tell what. It is pushing 
meon. Itis above and around me. It must be ice.” Of course. 
Next, she tries a small fragment of the enamel of a mastodon’s 
tooth, and has the impression that it is a part of some monstrous 
animal, probably part of a tooth. “I feel,” she says, “like a per- 
fect: monster, with heavy legs, unwieldy head, and very large body. 
I go down to a shallow stream to drink. I can hardly speak, my 
jaws are so heavy. I feel like getting down on all fours.” And 


-when this description is ended, Mr. Denton observes that “The 


complete identification at times of the psychometer with the thing 
psychometrized, or the animal with whose influence it is imbued, is 
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one of the remarkable facts developed by our experiments, and it 
throws light upon some of the most mysterious departments of 
nature.” There is one department that we wish it would illumi- 
nate ; that region, namely, in which Mr. and Mrs. Denton’s intel- 
lects may be supposed to reside. When men and women, appa- 
rently educated, talk and write such infinite nonsense as we find in 
this book, we feel that there are some of “ Nature’s secrets” which 
we have yet to discover. We feel, too, that supposing Mrs. 
Denton’s description of the human beings of the Stone period to be 
correct, the superiority of some specimens of the present «ace of 
man may fairly be doubted. For all the evidence of his intellectual 
gifts which Mr. Denton’s book reveals, the author might just as welt 
have been the hairy animal whom his wife saw sitting on a log, and 
of whom she observed, “ It is sad to see such a pitiful object in the 
shape of a human being.” 





TALES OF SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM.* 


Tuer is a rare freshness and originality in these tales. We do 
not often meet with fiction so heartily and sincerely conceived. 
The author, with Defoe’s plainness, or even homeliness of style, bas 
something of Defoe’s power of giving an air of reality to his story. 
The directness and simplicity with which the narrative pursues its 
course through much prolixity of detail lead us irresistibly along, 
and leave an impression as of fact. We find no great improba- 
bility in the events or inconsistency in the characters which are 
described. Though supposed to be related by one of the inmates 
of a private lunatic asylum, these stories are such as might have been 
compiled from the reports of police-court evidence, or from private 
note-books and correspondence recording things which had actually 
taken place. The second title of the book is, indeed, a misnomer. 
The “monomaniac,” by whom it professes to be written, is one 
whose delusion consists merely in the belief that he has discovered 
a source of unlimited mechanical power for the movement of ships 
and locomotive carriages. Of course, he will not allow that he is 
insane ; but he submits, quietly enough, to his confinement for a 
certain time. He does not, however, carry his own “ memoirs” 
through many pages of the volume. After five years’ residence at the 
asylum, though kindly treated, he escapes, because hé thinks the 
doctor who has the care of him is mad. Meanwhile, be has taken 
to narrating, with singular perspicacity and good sense, the previous 
history of each of the other patients at Shirley Hall. 

Only the first of these stories, one which is called “ Mainwaring’s 
Confession,” partakes in any degree of the element of sensation 
horror. Mainwarmg has a wife, who, from the effect of some 
puerperal disease, takes an unnatural hatred to her first-born child, 
and he detects her in the act of trying to strangle it. After a 
violent struggle, he secures her in a room by herself, where she 
swallows poison, and is afterwards found dead. The servants and 
neighbours, misled by the representations of her aunt, look upon 
him as a murderer. He is driven to despair, and Joses_his reason. 
In this state, he is ever haunted by the fancied presence, not of his 
late wife, but of another woman whom he had loved before his 
marriage, and who had passed away in a consumption. She seems 
now to be always close to him at his left hand. He cannot bear to 
let anything fill that space which he imagines her to occupy beside 
him. There is a vacant chair next his at the dinner-table, and 
everybody takes care not to approach him on that side. He, too, 
is dying of consumption, and this invisible companion, as he firmly 
believes, is sent to console the last few months of his life. 

This pathetic fancy of poor Mainwaring’s is worked out with 
much delicate feeling, but his story is by no means the best of 
those which are here told. We mnch prefer “The Doctor's 
Wooing,” which is a very natural, and, at the same time, a very 
affecting little tale. A retired army surgeon, from India, takes the 
ground-floor in a Pimlico lodging-house. The appearance of the 
rooms, the furniture, the landlady, and her daughter, are described 
with such minuteness, that we are at first inclined to blame the 
author for delaying the introduction of more important figures. 
We expect, at least, to make the acquaintance of the “ officer's. 
family,’ lodging on the first floor. Mrs. Sandoy, the landlady, is 
an industrious, well-mannered, care-worn widow, who has seen 
better days; she is about forty years of age, agreeable and 
interesting in person. Her daughter is a fine girl, who presently 
disappears ; and when the bachelor lodger is told that she has gone 
to stay with some friends in the country, he thinks no more of it. 
Presently, the family upstairs, and then all the other lodgers, except 
himself, leave the house in sudden haste, but he knows not why 
they have gone. He is in the habit of going out daily just after 
breakfast, and not returning till bed-time ; so that he has little 
opportunity of meeting Mrs. Sandoy, or of learning the state of 
her affairs. She is, in the mean time, reduced to extreme poverty, 
as we might expect, by the loss of her other lodgers. He suspects, 
however, that she has taken to drinking, in order to drown her 
distress, for the brandy-bottle in his closet seems to betray her 
guilt. At length, he catches her in the act of filling her glass with 
that liquor. He turns away, disgusted and disappointed, having 
been inclined to feel some respect and compassion for her till he 
detected her in this unwomanly vice. He spares her, nevertheless, 
and neither quits: her house nor upbraids her for pilfering his 
stores. Next day, he finds in the parlour a strange old man,, 





* Shirley Hall Asylom; or, The Memoirs of a Monomaniac, Edited by the 
Author of “ Dives and Lazarus,”’ “The Weaver's Family,’ ‘‘ Margaret Meadows,’™ 
&c. W. Freeman, Fieet-street, 
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doing duty as waiter, who tells him that Mrs. Sandoy is busy, and 
who borrows of him a shilling to buy the sugar and eggs for his 
breakfast. This old man, going out with some reluctance on this 
errand, very particularly begs the lodger to open the street-door 
for him when he comes back. A few minutes afterwards, going to 
the head of the kitchen-stairs, the Iodger hears a cry of grief 
below. He already knows, or rather suspects, that the landlady 
and her family, as is too frequently done in crowded London 
lodging-houses, must live and sleep on the kitchen floor. At this 
sorrowful cry, he breaks through all ceremony, goes downstairs, 
and is shocked to find the daughter, in the last stage of fever, 
dying on a miserable truckle-bed near the kitchen-fire; the 
mother, weeping in utter despair, and surrounded by all the signs 
of abject destitution ; and the old man, who has been sent in to 
take possession of the house under a distress for rent, kindly 
occupied in helping her with the household work. The whole 
domestic mystery at once explains itself. When her daughter fell 
ill, some weeks before, she tried to conceal the fact by saying 
that the girl had gone away for a visit ; but the lodgers, excepting 
our friend, soon discovered the truth, and, dreading the infection 
of the fever, instantly left the house. The brandy was stolen by 
Mrs. Sandoy, not for herself, but for the sick girl, because the 
parish doctor had ordered it for her, and she had no money to buy 
it. The poor widow has been sinking deep in debt, starving her- 
self, and suffering the greatest privations, while she has been vainly 
keeping her drawing-rooms and bed-rooms prepared in readiness 
for other lodgers. This, indeed, is the true domestic tragedy of our 
lower middle-class life. We do not remember, in the works of any 
of the English novelists, from Oliver Goldsmith to Charles Dickens, 
a scene that goes more directly home to the heart. The straight- 
forward simplicity with which every incident is related—the quiet 
force with which the interest is gathered up to an unforeseen crisis, 
and is then carried forward to new issues, make ‘‘ The Doctor's 
Wooing” one of the most unique and effective stories that we have 
lately read. We should like to see it dramatized for the Adelphi 
or the Haymarket, if any playwright would undertake a subject so 
devo.d of the commonplace ingredients of romance. The “wooing” 
is done by the lodger’s charitable efforts to deliver this poor woman 
from her distress, and by the mutual affection which arises, on the 
one part, from her gratitude, and, on the other part, from his pity, 
and his remorse for having judged her conduct too harshly. The 
benevolent surgeon, who feels himself alone in the world, having 
spent the greater part of his life in a foreign clime, naturally comes 
to love the woman he has befriended, and having, by his address and 
dexterity, enabled her to recover some property belonging to her 
deeeased husband, ultimately unites her fortunes with his own. But 
with the return of hope and happiness to her desolate lot, she 
suffers a temporary mental aberration, which is cured by six months’ 
retirement at Shirley Hall. We see her as Mrs. Tyler, at last, 
perfectly recovered, in the enjoyment of that comfort and 
respectability which, as a lady by birth and breeding, she might 
desire, and consoled by her surviving children for the one she lost 
in her season of distress. 

The same merit, that of admirable unity of interest, distinguishes 
some of the other tales of Shirley Hall. The “ Story of a Clergy- 
man” is one which turns wholly upon the moral downfall of 
an unhappy gentleman who, in an evil hour, when overwhelmed 
with grief for the death of his only son, takes to drinking, and 
after long struggles to shake off that fatal habit, becomes the 
victim of deliriwm tremens, which finishes his career. In the next 
tale, “ Family Affection,” an awful hallucinationshas seized upon 
a bereaved husband and father, who wanders to and fro, imagin- 
ing himself to be a corpse, and solemnly replying, whenever 
spoken to, “Iam not of this world.” We have some ground for 
believing that the records of psychological science will afford 
sufficient proof of the possibility, if not the actual occurrence, of 
such cases as are described in this book. The author is evidently 
a man of practical knowledge and experience in these matters. 
The story entitled “Memory in Madness,” which is the longest, 
and not the least interesting, of the series, brings before us a well- 
known phenomenon of mental disease. A youth, influenced by 
religious mania, conceiving that his brother's soul is imperilled by 
too much anxiety about money, secretly takes away the cash-box, 
and hides it in a hole which he digs one night, somewhere on 
Hampstead Heath. The brother is managing clerk to a merchant 
In the City, and as the cash belongs to his employer, he is 
charged with embezzlement. By the sacrifice of his mother’s 
little annuity, the case is compromised, but the family are im- 
poverished and disgraced. ‘The course of their misfortunes, and 
its effect upon their characters, are traced with so much skill 


“s fully to sustain the reader's sympathy on their behalf. 


Years pass on; the poor lunatic, admitted into Bethlehem 
Hospital, is restored to sanity, but unable to earn his livelihood ; 
the elder brother, William, a pattern of integrity and prudence, 
goes to retrieve his fortunes in Australia; the mother and her 
orphan niece, to whom he is engaged, lose their means of subsist- 
ence, and suffer the pains of poverty ; while, through various acci- 
dents, the letters between them and William are unhappily 
lost.. At length, he returns from Australia, in hopes of finding 
them, and taking them to his colonial home ; but they have been 

riven from their poor abode, and he searches in vain, for some 
days, in the obscurest districts of this vast city. By a very curious, 
though not improbable, chain of accidents, they are discovered 
just at this time. The younger brother, still in ‘feeble health, 
afflicted by the misery of his mother and of his cousin, relapses into 
his former madness. In this condition, he remembers what had,since 














he left Bethlehem, entirely escaped his mind—the removaland con- 
cealment of the cash-box. He eludes the guardianship of his 
relatives, who, amidst their own wretchedness, become quite 
distracted on his account ; the mother, leaving her ill-paid needle- 
work and the bedside of her sick niece, runs at night, from one 
police-office to another, inquiring whether the helpless fugitive has 
been found. We need scarcely say where he is gone. He is found 
on Hampstead Heath, trying to break open the cash-box, which he 
has just dug out of its hiding-place, though his motive for doing so 
can but vaguely be surmised, as he does not now recognise his 
mother when confronted with her, and has forgotten the whole 
experience of his lucid interval. In order to satisfy the police 
magistrate about the facts of his previous history, she sends, of 
course, to the solicitor who was employed when the charge against 
her other son was compromised five years ago. This, it will be 
seen, happily brings the family together, since William had called 
upon the solicitor a day or two before. The whole story, involving 
a great deal of circumstantial matter, which does not encumber, 
but rather enhances, the interest of its plot, is managed with 
considerable skill. 

These more serious narrativesare, besides, relieved by some lighter 
sketches ofa humorouscharacter. There is a mad French governess, 
who has been crazed by repeated lessons of Grecian history given to 
stupid children in a dull country-house. She fancies herself to be 
Xerxes, and when, from a window, she sees a company of militia 
recruits drilling on the common, she weeps, like the Persian king, 
to think “in how short a time not one of those young men will be 
left alive!” There is another mad lady, who wears thick padding 
around her body, and shrieks at the slightest touch, because she 
thinks herself made of glass. When she has a fall, she is incon- 
solable, in the belief that she is cracked, until the doctor, humouring 
her delusion, pretends to secure her from coming to pieces by 
fixing six rivets in the small of her back. There is an insane cox- 
comb, who walks in perpetual fear, being haunted with the notion 
that the women who were betrayed by him are lurking beneath the 
floor, and pulling at his legs, to draw him down whither he deserves 
to go. But the best of these passages, we think, are those 
in which the lunatics agree to suspect the sanity of ~the 
physician, Dr. Meadows, under whose care they are placed. Dr. 
Meadows indulges in a foolish and expensive hobby. He is 
building an immense organ, which grows so big under his hand, 
that, for its accommodation, the walls of his chamber have to be 
removed, and a large part of his income is swallowed up by its 
cost. In every other respect, Dr. Meadows behaves with dis- 
cretion, and the asylum, on the non-restraint system, is very well 
managed. An attempt of some of the inmates, however, to revolt 
against his authority having ignominiously failed, the writer of 
these memoirs, accompanied by Madame Reumont, the French 
governess, escapes and returns to London. Their adventures and 
the manner in which they-are persuaded to return toa place of sani- 
tary confinement are very amusing. We must now take leave 
of this clever and entertaining book. We have only to regret that, 
with high literary powers of imagination and constructive skill, the 
author does not combine the merit of a fauliless grammatical 
accuracy in his style. This isa minor matter. We have notread 
any of his former productions. They can scarcely be so good as 
“Shirley Hall Asylum,” or he would already have taken high 
rank amongst our living writers of fiction. 








LIFE OF SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS.* 


We cannot speak favourably of the manner in which Mr. Fullom 
has executed this biography. He has had many advantages, but 
has failed to turn them to good account. Although he was.on 
intimate terms with Sir Howard Douglas, to whose correspondence 
and note-books he has had free access, and from whose fnends and 
relations he has received every possible assistance, he has produced 
a singularly ineffective, and, in many respects, ill-written narrative. 
The further we read, the greater grew our disappointment. The 
table of contents filled with such titles for the several chen 
“ Cast away,” “ Working the Guerillas,” “ Doubling up the Enemy, 
lead us to expect a feast rich enough to satisfy even readers fresh 
from “No Name,” or “Lady Audley’s Secret.” But, with the 
exception of the earlier chapters, which are certainly interesting, 
though marred by the frequent turgidity of the style, the perform- 
ance no more corresponds with the promise, than the achievements 
of country actors with the flaring handbills which announce them 
them as the Garricks or Kembles of the age. It is fair, however, 
to add that some of the lack of interest may be due to the fact of 
the career of Sir Howard Douglas having been useful rather than 
brilliant. His youth was not without adventure, but, though a 
soldier by profession and one who saw much active service, the 
remainder of his long and honourable life was barren of events 
likely to rouse vivid emotion. 

Sprung from a sailor stock, he was himself intended for 
the navy. He was well fitted for it by predisposition, sinee, 
from his earliest childhood, the bent of his mind had been 
towards the sea. When he was about six years old, there came the 
tidings of Rodney’s great victory over Comte de Grasse, which his 
father, then the Admiral’s flag-captain, did so much to win by 
practising for the first time the bold mancuvre of breaking the 
enemy’s line. The news seized on the little Howard's imagination, 
and confirmed him in his nautical enthusiasm. His father's death, 





* Life of General Sir Howard Douglas, Bart. By 8. W. Fullom. Londons 
Murray. 
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however, in 1789, altered his future. To his deep disappointment, 
his guardians resolved that he should go into the army, and with 
that view sent him to Woolwich. There, though he began badly— 
being plucked in mathematics at his entrance examination—he 
soon became a foremost pupil. Dr. Hutton, who was then at the 
head of the mathematical class, ——— his talents, and before 
long the established rule for a cadet in a difficulty was to “go to 
Douglas.” Yet he remained constant to his old love, and was much 
more proud of being able to manage a ship's yawl than of all the 
distinctions he was gaining in the Academy. “I will venture to 
say,” he writes about this time, “I know as much of cutter-sailing 
as any middy in her Majesty’s navy.” He had an early opportu- 
nity of turning his knowledge to good account. In August, 1795, 
just after he had received his commission in the Artillery, he was 
ordered to proceed with a detachment of troops to Quebec. The 
transport in which he sailed met with very bad weather, and 
eventually she was wrecked in a great storm on a desolate coast 
near the mouth of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Panic seized the 
passengers ; the crew behaved like cowards ; and had it not been 
for the exertions of Douglas and his comrades, every soul on board 
must have perished. As it was, they had to spend a day and two 
nights on the wreck, famished for want of food and frozen with 
cold. Many were washed overboard, and one gallant artillery 
officer, named Barclay, was lost in an attempt to swim ashore with 
a hawser. 


better off than before. 
and starvation threatened almost instant death. 


“Mutiny added a new element to their misery. The sailors 
found some casks of wine and a quantity of pork and cheeses, which 


had drifted to the beach at some distance, and refused to give them | 


up, carrying them to another thicket, where they formed a bivouac of 
their own. The wine attracted a few of the soldiers, and they were 
leaving for the wood when Lieutenant Douglas called them back. ‘ No 
more of your orders,’ answered their ringleader defiantly. ‘ We're 
all equal now.’ Douglas flew at his throat with a knife. ‘We are 
equals in misfortune,’ he said, ‘and your officers are willing to bear 
equally all your privations; but you shall discharge your duty, and 
we will be obeyed. You are under my command, and I| shall act as 
if we were in the field. Obey my order, or, by Heaven, I will kill 
you on the spot.’ The man instantly submitted, and this decided 
the others, who were waiting the issue.” 


At length, when all their food was exhausted and the most 
sanguine were sinking into despair, a welcome sail appeared on the 
horizon. She saw their signals, picked them up, and landed them 
safely at Great Jervis, whence, in the following spring, a schooner 
conveyed Lieutenant Douglas and his companions to St. John’s. 
He did not reach Quebec.until the summer, long after all hopes of 





On the second morning the wind moderated, and the | 
survivors managed to reach the land. There they were but little | 
No inhabitants were to be found, and cold | 





his appearance had been abandoned. Here he obtained emplcy- | 


ment exactly to his taste. His nautical reputation had become 
known, and he was accordingly appointed to a cruiser commissioned 
to find out the real place of a French squadron, then supposed to 


be threatening to intercept the outward-bound fleet from England. | 
He was perfectly successful, and proved that he could manage a | 


ship as easily as command a company. Once again, on his way | 


home two years later, his sailor-like qualities stood him in good 
stead. He took his passage in a small brig, laden with timber, 
and manned by a running crew. On the third night there was an 
increase of wind, but nothing to prevent the skipper from leaving 
the mate in charge, and going to his berth as usual. Douglas was 
presently awoke by the violent pitching of the ship, and feeling 
sure that something was wrong, dressed himself and came upon 
deck. It was fortunate that he did so, for he found the brig in a 
trough of the sea in danger of foundering every moment, and no 
mate to be seen. He instantly assumed the command ; the men 
instinctively obeyed, and before the skipper, roused by the uproar, 
had reached the deck the danger was past and the ship saved. 
The mate was afterwards found wedged in between the chest and 
the ship’s side, hopelessly drunk. The captain declared he could 
not go on, and ordered the course to be shaped back again to 
Quebec. 

**T am sorry for your disappointment,’ he said to Douglas; ‘but I 
must return to Quebec, and lay the ship up for the winter.’ ‘ On what 
account ?’ asked the young officer with surprise. ‘ You see, I cannot 
trust the mate; and how can I undertake a winter’s voyage across 
the Atlantic without one?’ ‘ Well, you have complimented me on my 
activity and seamanship. Stand on your voyage and I will take charge 
of the mate’s watch, if you'll accept of my services. I assure you, 
you may trust me far beyond what you have seen. At least, I shall 
never get drunk, nor will I ever leave the deck while you are below; 
and I promise to do nothing important on my watch without con- 
sulting you until you have more experience of my abilities.’” 


The captain thankfully closed with the offer, and Douglas dis- 
charged a mate’s duties through the whole homeward voyage. In 
after days men often wondered how it was that a landsman should 
be one of our best scientific naval writers. Some of these early 
passages in his career do much to explain the apparent anomaly. 

_As a soldier, Sir Howard had no opportunity of acquiring 
distinction in the field, although he was three times employed on 
active service. In 1808 he acted as Assistant Quarter-Master 
General to Sir John Moore throughout the retreat upon Corunna. 
In the following year he accompanied the ill-fated Walcheren 
expedition in the same capacity. Two years later he again went 
to Spain, charged with the important mission of organizing native 
resistance in Gallicia. His efforts were successful, in spite of the 
shameful inaction and petty jealousy of the Spanish General in the 





rovince. The attention of the French was distracted from Lord 
Vellington, who was thus enabled to capture Badajoz and Ciudad 
Rodrigo. Sir Howard was afterwards employed with Sir Home 
Popham in a littoral warfare on the Biscay coast. He was present 
also at the siege of Burgos, when he ventured to differ from 
Wellington as to the proper mode of attack. Unhappily the 
original plan was adhered to, and the allies were forced to abandon 
the attack. “It was in the moment of disaster that the General 
recalled the counsel given by Sir Howard, and exclaimed to his 
officers, ‘Douglas was right : he was the only man who told me the 
truth.” Wellington had before had experience of Douglas’s 
abilities, as the teacher of most of the officers on his staff. Their 
aptitude and knowledge had drawn from him the emphatic remark, 
“ Douglas is a d—d clever fellow.” In fact, it is as a teacher and 
writer that the army and navy are most deeply indebted to him. 
His exertions as the head of the Royal Military College mainly 
contributed to the improvement in the education of our officers, 
and his treatise on “Naval Gunnery” eventually led to the 
establishment of the gunnery school at Portsmouth, to which the 
modern development of artillery gives an increasing value every 
day. His treatise is still an authority, for with a readiness to 
adopt the discoveries of others, rare among inventors, he a 
rated all the latest improvements in each successive edition. The 
last contains a complete scheme for drill with the Armstrong gun. 
During the whole of the latter part of his life he gave himself up 
to scientific pursuits, and took a leading part in the battles between 
armour and artillery. He only half approved of armour-ships, 
though he admitted that, if the French built them, we must build 
them too. His arguments, however, produced little effect on the 
public, but they have, since his death, been confirmed by the 
experience gained from conflicts like those before Vicksburg and 
Charleston. Every day is proving the truth of his prophecy,—“ all 
that I have said about armour-ships will prove correct ; how little 
do they know of the undeveloped powers of artillery !” 
We have become so accustomed to connect Sir Howard Douglas 


_ with these controversies as to have well nigh forgotten that he 


ran an illustrious career as a ruler and a statesman. As Governor 
of New Brunswick, from 1824 to 1829, and Lord High Commis- 
sioner of the Ionian Islands, from 1835 to 1840, his administration 
was popular and successful. Even the obstinate Ionians treated 


| him with respect and affection, and on his retirement the com- 
_ munity of Corfu presented him with a costly gift and erected an 


obelisk to commemorate the benefits they had derived from his 
government. He devoted himself wholly to social and legal 
reforms, and always opposed political changes with a wisdom and 
foresight Lord Seaton would have done well to have copied. Ina 
despatch written in 1839 he points out the dangers of bestowing 
absolute freedom on a people incapable of using it for good :— 


“No change,” he says, ‘‘ other than that for improving the judicial 
organization and administration can, in my opinion, be safely made 
for many years; and by prematurely altering in principle the law 
by which the elective franchise is at present regulated, or granting 
perfect freedom of the press or other essential changes before the 
people shall have acquired just views of their real interests and be in 
a little fitter condition than at present to be intrusted with a more 
unlimited management of their own affairs, such concessions would 
infallibly prove a death-blow to the supremacy of British influence 
and plunge these States into anarchy and confusion.” 


The democratic constitution granted by Lord Seaton in 1849 
has worked quitg as disastrously as Sir Howard anticipated. It 
has furnished another proof of the mistaken policy of extending 
political power to men destitute of public virtue and remarkable 
for nothing but ignorance and superstition. 

We can scarcely gather any conception from Mr. Fullom of 
Douglas’s private life and character. But as far as we can judge 
from his public conduct, he seems to have been endowed with a 
peculiarly generous and honourable nature, and to have been 
animated throughout his whole life with that simple sense of duty 
which would render a much more commonplace career heroic. 
Whatever task he was engaged in, whether congenial to his taste 
or the reverse, he did it with his might. This was the secret of 
his success, and made him, in all the various duties he was called 
on to perform, a perfectly reliable man. Whenever good sense, 
caution, and courage, were wanted, the Government, like the 
Woolwich cadets, had only to “ go to Douglas,” and they were 
sure not to be disappointed. He was always ready to give all 
his energies to his country’s service, and age, with its inevitable 
loosening of family ties, only intensified his public spirit. “ Of 
what consequence is it whether I live a year more or less?” he 
replied to his doctor, when urged to desist from the hard work,. 
which was really the breath of his life. ‘“ I never was idle, and it 
is misery to me to be so. I have served my country not un- 
profitably I hope, and it is the wish of my life to die in harness.” 
lt was this perseverance in duty, this self-sacrificing spirit of 
patriotic devotion, even more than his actual services, though they 
were great, that entitle him to a high place in the illustrious 
catalogue of English worthies. 








A LADY’S VISIT TO JAPAN.* 


_ As our authoress, in her preface, in a measure deprecates criti~ 
cism, and tells us that her aims are not very ambitious, and that she 





- nat oe Visit to Manilla and Japan, By Anna D’A. London: Hurst & 
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is asking the reader to embark with her on a summer sea in 
search of amusement, “undarkened by scientific research or 
tedious disquisitions on ethnology,” of course we are prepared for 
the very lightest of reading,—sketches, in short, of such salient 
features of foreign manners as the female mind is most likely to 
select. We are not at all disinclined, however, to look at Japan 
through a lady’s eyes, inasmuch as Captain Sherard Osborne, 
Mr. Fortune, and several others have really said all that a man is 
likely to say respecting that singular country, leaving the lighter 
thistledowns of criticism to the pens of fair observers. It is, we 
think, a pity that Anna D’A. did not confine her pen to a little 
more elaborate sketching of Japanese manners instead of devoting 
so many pages of her volume to gossiping sketches of Chinese 
ports, with which the publie are thoroughly acquainted through 
other authors, male and female, and with disquisitions on dirty 
steamboats, odd sea captains, and such subjects, which are mere 
surplusage to the story she has to tell. Out of the twelve chapters 
—into which the book is divided, only four touch upon Japan at all, 
the country that most interests the reader, for we really do not see 
that our authoress has anything to say about Manilla that is worth 
recording. D’A., like all other ladies, has a fine eye for births, 
deaths, and marriages ; indeed, her most curious and interesting 
sketches refer to those momentous subjects. The marriages of the 
better classes in China are managed on the principle of sale or 
return, the money, in all cases, however, remaining in the pocket 
of the lady’s parent. There is something so coarse and matter-of- 
face in the whole transaction that we are not surprised at finding 
our authoress describing it under the heading, “ Abject lot of the 
Chinese women.” The young lady, it appears, must always undergo 
an inspection previous to approval, such as a bullock would in Smith- 
field, conducted, on the part of the would-be bridegroom, with the 
manners of a butcher. The lady is brought to his house locked 
up ina kind of sedan chair, set down at the door, which the 
person who is deputed to give her away enters, and presents the key 
to the expectant gentleman, who, without any bashfulness or loss of 
time, steps to the door, unlocks the chair, and inspects his bride, in 
the presence of the friends and relatives and the gaping crowd the 
proceeding is sure to call together. If he approves—the appear- 
ance of her face is to his liking, and her feet small anak he 
gives her his hand and conducts her into the house. If, on the 
other hand, she is not to his taste, he relocks the door of the chair, 
gives the key to the person who brought it, and leaves the poor 
girl to her reflections as she is being taken home. It would be 
difficult to conceive anything more brutally coarse than such a 
proceeding. Yet it has its advantages, for it makes a girl’s ugliness 
a source of profit to a parent, instead of the contrary, as with us, 
inasmuch as the candidate for marriage may be returned on hand 
five or six times, with an addition each time of five or six thousand 
dollars in the form of forfeit money ; an arrangement doubtless 
more favourable to the paternal coffers than to the girl’s self-esteem. 
In different provinces of China, however, there are different methods 
of bride purchasing in vogue. At Macao, the method of procedure 
is still more aggravating in case of the bride not being approved, 
as she is taken to the intended bridegroom’s house, and seated, 
veiled, on one of the boxes containing the trousseau. Her possible 
lord withdraws the veil, and if he is satisfied, he notifies the fact 
to her by placing his fan at the back of his neck. If, on the con- 
trary, she is not to his taste, he places the fan on the garter below 
his knee. It certainly is adding insult to injury to make the poor 
trembling girl sit upon the trousseau which, after all, may be 
destined for another. It is a refinement of cruelty which reminds 
us in a converse manner of the plan adopted at some military 
executions of making poor wretches kneel with bandaged eyes 
upon their own coffins. But neither in birth or marriage are the 
female population of China much considered. The birth of a 
female, in the flowery land, is a matter of sorrow to the parents, 
and they are often put out of the way by their fathers, with as 
little remorse as we drown kittens in this country. Infanticide is 
winked at by the Imperial Government and facilities are afforded 
for destroying new-born babes by the so-called baby towers. Our 
authoress says :—“ One day we went to inspect one of the baby 
towers, of which there are a number near Shanghae. They are 
wells surrounded by walls, with apertures through which the bodies 
are thrown in. It appears that all poor people’s children which 
die in infancy are wrapped up in straw and deposited in one of these 
towers to avoid the expense of coffins and burial ceremonies. They 
emit a terrible odour, and when the mass of straw bundles almost 
reaches the top of the tower, it is emptied, the contents are burnt, 
and the ashes spread as manure over the fields. Such a mode of 
disposing of the bodies of infants struck us as a great incentive to 
infanticide, a crime which is so very common in China.” When 
We read this extract, we could not help thinking of the late horrible 
discovery of the decayed bodies of infants in the belfry of White- 
chapel Church ; it is quite clear that some of our undertakers can 
match the Chinese in disregard for the dead, and we fear that in 
the crime of infanticide we cannot afford to throw stones at the 
much-maligned Celestials. It is true the law does not connive at 
the crime, but that only makes its too great prevalence a proof of 
the unnatural wickedness which exists among us. 

Our authoriss appears to have “done” the islands of Japan in 
much the same rapid manner as we do Switzerland with a fort- 
night’s return ticket, consequently she is obliged to make flying 
sketches of the slightest and most washy character. Mr. Fortune 

gone over the ground but lately much more thoroughly ; 
nevertheless, her woman’s eye observes many things that had 
escaped him. Especially she initiates us into the mysteries of 





the toilet of the ladies, whilst she quizzes them, however, to her 
heart’s content. On the other hand, she seems, in common with 
other English ladies, just as open to their curiosity and rise 
especially in the matter of crinoline, which they examined, and 
possibly thought quite as monstrous and absurd as our authoress did 
their odd fashions. The Japanese wives have a very ugly custom of 
disfiguring themselves on their marriage, with the idea that the 
thereby remove all cause of jealousy on the part of their husban 
—thus, they shave off their eyebrows and blacken their teeth. 
“ Fancy,” says our authoress, “ wooing a lovely brunette, with hair 
like the raven’s wing, and eyebrows to correspond, whose coral lips 
open to disclose two rows of pearls. Then, when the vows have been 
uttered, and this fair being becomes your own, picture to yourself 
what you must think on beholding the transformation that, in 
obedience to the tyrant custom, she has effected—the pearls 
suddenly turned to ebony, and the arch formed by the eyebrow 
now a bluish-looking desert!” We do not know what may be 
Japanese husbands’ feelings on such occasions, but we fancy English 
husbands would be less inclined to feel jealousy than the wife, 
and that our Sir Cresswell Cresswells would have a hard time of 
it. But modesty, we should say, is an unknown feeling in Japan, 
if we may judge from the bathings in common, which seem to have 
abashed our authoress as much as they amused Mr. Fortune. The 
ladies appear to seek publicity whilst performing their toilet as 
much in that singular country as they avoid it in this, for they 
generally select the most public window of the house at which to 
perform it. Captain Sherard Osborne was equally struck with this 
characteristic habit of the Japanese ladies, but he put it down to 
native innocence. TheJapanese have an exceedingly odd way of bury- 
ing their dead. Observing a large barrel, “such as Yarmouth bloaters 
are exported in,” borne on the shoulders of two stalwart-looking men, 
our authoress inquired what it meant, and was informed “it con- 
tained the mortal remains of an old woman of seventy-two, who, 
according to the invariable custom of the Japanese, was packed in 
a sitting posture, within this circumscribed space, and thus con- 
veyed to her last earthly home.” The Japanese appear to be great 
proficients in the art of tattooing. They do not content themselves 
with the meagre devices our own Jack tars indulge in, but work 
really artistic pictures in various colours on their backs and chests. 
Thus Anne D’A. observed on the back of the groom who preceded 
her horse, “a veritable picture representing a Japanese in full dress 
seated in an arbour, playing a flute, to the apparent delight of two 
ladies, who, with an immense number of pins in their hair, were 
standing near.” It must look very droll to see a moving picture 
gallery thus promenading the crowded streets of this strange 
country. 

The Japanese evidently have a natural aptitude for drawing, and 
are by no means limited to the conventional style in vogue in 
China. Some of the Japanese caricatures of Englishmen are full 
of fun and sly humour, and are not so badly drawn. They impress 
the same spirit of drollery on their carved ivory work and the 
exquisite metal ornaments with which we are familiar. The 
Japanese, from all we hear, are a much finer people than the 
Chinese, both physically and mentally, and we should not be sur- 
prised to find that when the revolution which is clearly at hand 
shall have swept away the present feudal systcm of government, 
these islands will become the seat of a great and growing commerce, 
There is little in this volume which gives us any deep insight into 
the social or political life of the Japanese. In this matter, how- 
ever, Anne D’A. is not a whit behind other and more ambitious 
writers, for we learn from them nothing but the outward husk of 
the manners and customs of the people, and even those it is not 
unlikely that we read in the most erroneous manner, in some such 
fashion, in short, as their ambassadors skimmed over more salient 
points, whilst among us, without touching in any way the inner 
life of the people. 








SHORT NOTICES. 





HOW TO BE HAPPY.* 


Many thanks, Mr. Copner, for your most sensible book! Do you, 
reader, if you are not happy, buy it, ponder it, follow its advice, 
and you are a made man. The mere act of reading it is a step 
towards the routing of ennui. A subject apparently dry is treated 
with such point, and is so profusely illustrated with anecdote and 
quotation, that we run through its chapters with as much avidity as if 
we were reading a novel. But this is its least merit. It is full of 
common sense, vigorously propounded. First, if a man would be 
happy, our author tells him to busy himself in occupations, if he has 
none, which will strengthen his body and feed his mind. “ It were 
better,” he writes, “‘ to have been born to a life of bondage, than to be 
doomed to the serfdom of indolence. There is no slavery like that of 
idleness.” Dig, read, do anything but be idle. ‘ Well would it be 
for many of our discontented, dyspeptic complainers, if, instead of idly 
moping within doors, or lounging listlessly without, passing their days 
in a state of miserable vacuity—well would it be for them to tru 
out occasionally into their gardens and turn their hands to a little 
wholesome digging. It would impart vigour to their bodies and’ 
cheerfulness to their minds.” Next, Mr. Copner stands up manfally 
for amusement and healthful recreation; for temperance, not in 
eating and drinking only, but in all things. “In medio tutissimus 
ibis.” This chapter is one of the most interesting we have ever read 





* How to be Happy; or, an Elixir for Ennui. By James Copner, M.A, 
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upon the subject. Our author insists strongly on early rising, 
and moderation at the table. Then follows a chapter on Pure Air, 
Water, and Sunshine; and then we come to Matrimony, of which 
Mr. Copner is a zealous advocate. ‘“ Sordid old bachelors, avaunt!”’ 
he exclaims gallantly, and quotes Bishop Jeremy Taylor as an authority 
that “a good wife is Heaven’s best gift to man.” Finally, we have a 
chapter on Moral Philosophy, which, like the rest of the book, is full 
of sound, sensible advice, not difficult to follow if a man will but set his 
shoulder to the wheel. All our happiness depends greatly upon our- 
selves. A patient may even help himself towards recovery by opposing 
his will to disease and resolutely determining not unnecessarily to yield 
to it. “A murmuring, peevish, discontented man,” writes Mr. 
Copner, “will be wretched anywhere. The contented and cheerful 
man will be happy everywhere.” Now for astring of apophthegms 
for every-day use. ‘ Let us control our murmurings by the exercise 
of a resolute will.” ‘‘ Brooding over our troubles is the most certain 
way to increase them.” “Never mind what might have been, be re- 
signed to what is; and consequently determine, as best you can, 
what shall be.’ Avoid the habit of being vacillating and undecided 
in mind about this thing and that.” “Do a thing resolutely if you 
would do it effectually.”* ‘“Ifhigh and mighty people (in their own 
estimation) choose to slight you, by all means let them do so.” “It 
argues a certain amount of silly pride in ourselves to be mortified by 
the petty slights we may receive from others.” ‘‘ Humility is the best 
of all antidotes against such mortifications and annoyances as haughty 
people are peculiarly liable to.” “ We must not sit still moping over 
our grievances, but must rise above them. Let our motto be— 
Excelsior!” Truly Mr. Copner is a wise counsellor. 





THE DEAD LOCK+ 


Mr. Sanru seems to have been inspired to write “‘ The Dead Lock” 
‘by the Rugby romance, which two years ago served to enliven the 
dulness of the recess, and, having fulfilled its purpose as a nine days’ 
wonder, mysteriously collapsed and disappeared. Thus far at least 
the story follows the romance, that it gives us the history of a child 
born to good expectations, degraded by the malice of those who had 
charge of him to the life of a City Arab. In the chapters he has 


‘devoted to this portion of his story, Mr. Smith has displayed an intimate 


knowledge of the crimes and miseries which are to be found in the 
lowest strata of the “‘ deposit’’ of society. It is not a story written with 
@ purpose; yet we cannot read it without feeling the moral pressed 
upon us that. blood has less to do with the distinction between 
gentleman and vagabond, than education. And when the author 
makes honest Tom Dennett ask why the Legislature, while enclosing 
and cultivating waste lands, does not make a law that shall bring 
education to the common people with as much certainty as the 
enclosure laws bring the plough to the common lands, we feel that, 
whatever difficulties stand in the way of such a law, the evil which its 
absence allows to flourish is either a confession of impotence or a 
reproach to our enlightenment. 

Taking the book, however, for what it pretends to be, awork of fiction, 
with some stirring pictures of life in it, we are glad to bear testimony 
to its readable qualities, and to add that its literary merits are of a 
superior order. Mr. Smith writes with a firm hand and with a clear 
perception of his scenes and characters. We have read few better 
descriptions of a frosty Christmas morning than that with which 
* The Dead Lock” opens ; and Tom Dennett’s dive into the canal after 
the ragged urchin who has just driven a stone through the window 
and knocked his razor out of his hand, is so well told that we 
almost see the good lockkeeper’s ruddy face emerging ous of the water 
with the boy in his grasp. Another equally graphic scene is the night 
at the Priory, when the house is broken into: drowsy Tom sitting 
winking at the tankard of ale, the tankard also winking at Tom, while 
Gilly, the gardener, is sound asleep at the other side of the fireplace. 
The glimpses of London life in its lowest phases, the tinker and his 
supposed son going out “ on the chaunt,” the fascination his ballads 
exercise on the kitchens in the long streets to the north of Oxford- 
street, his potations when he has converted one shilling into three, and 
the child’s efforts to conduct his besotted companion home again, are 
exceedingly well described. They have the drawback of being revolting. 
But there is something to be learned, which people who live in com- 
fortable houses will not be the worse for knowing, of life in the cellars 
of St. Giles’s, and the dreary tide of human existence which surges to 
and fro from day to day in the slums and alleys of London. Mr. 
Smith is careful not to dwell too much on these gloomy scenes. He 
relieves the reader’s eye with some pleasant country scenes, and 
gives us a glimpse of the drawing-rooms of the West End as well as 
of the area railings. Mary Etherton is a nice sketch of a thoroughly 
good and pleasing girl, of whom we should have been glad to see a 
little more. Henry Claydon, too, might have been more developed 
with advantage. But Mr. Smith having chosen the little Benjy for 
his hero has bestowed his best pains upon him. The result is a some- 
‘what tame conclusion of the story. But it will well repay perusal, 
and with this commendation we commit it to our readers. 





MY BEAUTIFUL LADY.t 


Few ladies, real or imaginary, have had their beauty and virtues 
commemorated in more graceful verse than we find in this volume. 
Mr. Woolner lays aside the chisel for a while to sing the praises of a 
woman who, if she lived, must have merited much to have awakened 
the many delicate fancies with which he recalls her memory. If, 
as we would rather believe, the heroine of this poem is a creation 
of the author’s brain, then we welcome him as a poet of no ordinary 





* “Tt is not so much great calamities, as petty, teasing vexations and annoyances’ 
that make up the sum of human misery.” vs Fi Her 

t+ The Dead Lock; a Story in Eleven Chapters. Also, Tales of Adventure, &. 
By Charles Manby Smith. Virtue, Brothers, & Co. ‘ ” 


} My Beautiful Lady. By Thomas Woolner. Macmillan & Co. 





power. Let us look at his work from that point of view, and we have 
a picture of a woman of marked loveliness, who, having given her 
heart to her lover, is shortly afterwards claimed by Death. The lover 
repines at the decree of Providence, but the lady’s spirit rebukes him, 
and in time he learns to submit with humility, and resolves to dedicate 
the rest of his life in order to add to those works which have benefited 
mankind. This is the whole story; and to spread it over a hundred 
and fifty odd pages of verse, which we shall not only read to the end, 
but desire to go back and dwell upon many passages which have 
impressed us, and of which we find our impressions strengthened by 
reperusal, is what no mere stringer together of pleasant or scholarly 
rhymes could accomplish. Mr. Woolner lingers over the description of 
his “‘ Beautiful Lady ” as if he had fallen in love with his own creation, 
and was resolved to exhaust all his art and every image of beauty he 
could command in painting her. This he does not merely by describing 
her outward lineaments, her voice, her gait, her air, but even things so 
minute as the flutter of her robe. The picture is one of grace and 
simplicity :— 


“T love my lady ; she is very fair ; 
Her brow is wan, and bound by simple hair: 
Her spirit sits aloof and high, 
But glances from her tender eye, 
In sweetness droopingly. 


“ As a young forest while the wind drives through, 
My life is stirred when she breaks on my view ; 
Her beauty grants my will no choice 
But silent awe till she rejoice 
My longing with her voice. 
* ¥ ” * 


“Her mention of a thing, august or poor, 
Makes it far nobler than it was before : 
As, when the sun strikes, life will gush, 
And what is pale receive a flush, 
Rich hues a richer blush. 


% * ¥ * 


** My lady walks as I have watched a swan 
Swim when a glory on the waters shone. 


* * * ¥* 


«‘ Fresh beauties, howsoe’er she moves, are stirred : 
As the sunned bosom of a humming-bird 
At each pant lifts some fiery hue, 
Fierce gold, bewildering green or blue ; 
The same, yet ever new.” 
Again :— 
** Her beauty walks in happier grace 
Than lightly moving fawns 
O’er old elm-shadowed lawns. 
A tenderness shows through her face, 
And like the morning’s glow 
Hints a full day below. 


* * * % 


** How grand and beautiful the love 
She silently conceals, 
Nor, save in act, reveals! 
She broods o’er kindness ; as a dove 
Sits musing in the nest 
Of the life beneath her breast.” 


But graceful as these passages are, taken thus apart from the whole, 
they give a very Madequate idea of the skill with which Mr. Woolner 
has bodied forth his idealwoman. Our readers must read for them- 
selves justly to estimate her. If, however, the passages we have 
quoted fail to excite their interest, nothing that we can add will do go. 





WINTER WEAVINGS.* 


Miss Law writes tenderly, prettily, with much feeling, and 
without any pretence. Her poems, in these respects, as well as in 
their tone and rhythm, remind us of Miss Procter, to whom she 
dedicates her volume in a sonnet, in which she attributes to that 
gifted lady the inspiration of her muse :— 


** At thy feet I lay 
The first-fruits of my soul’s imaginings ; 
Because thy gentle hand first moved the strings, 
First woke my harp with trembling notes to play.” 


The pupil has not the grasp of her mistress, though there is promise 
enough in her writing to make us hope that time may bring 
it. What strikes us in her poems is their simplicity and a tender 
melancholy, in which also we trace a resemblance, perfectly natural 
and by no means the result of imitation, to the more practised hand. 
Here is a sample of her handiwork; an extract from a little poem 
entitled “ Light at Evening Time :”— 


“* She is sitting close to the window, 
From all the rest apart; 
But her eyes are not looking outward 
She is looking into her heart. 


? 


** She is reading a life-told story, 
A story of joy and tears, 
Of laughter and sighing blended 
In the sacred past of years. 





* Winter Weavings : Poems by Isabella Law. Smith Elder, & Co, 
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** The light of the day is fading 
Away with evening tide; 
But she reads by the steady burning 
Of a bright lamp at her side. 


* * # * 


“ Tt burns with a fuller radiance, 
As she reads on more and more; 

And gilds with a golden glory, 
Some lines that were dark before. 


“ May its faithful rays be near her, 
When the shadows of night shall come: 
Till she treads on the golden threshold, 
In the dawn of a brighter home.” 


There is thought in these lines, and they flow with a pleasing 
music. We might quote others equally meritorious; but these will 
suffice to indicate the quality of Miss Law’s muse. If it is not as yet 
robust, it is gentle and truthful. 





NOXIA.* 


With every desire to make all the allowance he claims, we cannot 
encourage Mr. Smith to repeat his attempts in the field of dramatic 
poetry. If he feels that he could write something better than “ Noxia” 
were the difficulties he complains of removed, we should counsel him 
to let his talents lie fallow till they are. Whether or not they are to 
blame for it we cannot say; but he is defective in individuality, and 
his plot and incidents are not new. We are not disposed to deal 
severely with a writer who frankly admits that his play, even after 
his reconstruction of it, “still lacks, perhaps, the brilliancy and power 
of language, two great characteristics in works of celebrity, which 
grace a Shakespeare, a Bulwer, and many other noble geniuses of our 
isle.” But we must say that brilliancy of language is not in any 
degree a characteristic of Mr. Smith’s, though it occasionally exhibits 
power. For instance, in the first act, Noxia rushes in with uplifted 
dagger between Count Tiitcherod and her friend Tdéffel, whom the 
Count is about to slay, and thus addresses the latter :— 

* Coward, back !—Insane blood-drunken monster—whom, from 


her vile throat, Hell, in volcanic fury, spat on earth, Back! I com- | 


mand thee.” 

We are somewhat surprised to find that some five minutes after- 
wards the Count and Téffel strike a bargain of amity, and that the 
scene closes with Téffel driving out Noxia, and beating her. But, 
indeed, the whole story partakes of the illogical, and as we read on 
we cease to be surprised at anything. We fear Mr. Smith is not 
destined to take rank amongst the “ noble geniuses of our isle.” 





THE AUSTRALIAN CLIMATES.+ 


Tue subject upon which this book is written has a melancholy 
importance for us. While the general mortality in our population has 
greatly diminished during the last half century, the numerical mortality 
from consumption is greater than it ever was, in spite of the wiser 
treatment of modern science, which has at least been able to prolong 
the duration of the disease, or, in other words, to stave off its fatal 
results. That it may be prevented in a very large number of cases 
is as clear as that, through our ignorance and folly, it is not pre- 
vented. ‘There is hardly any influence so fatal and wide-spread about 
whose natnre, and the conditions of life and habit which affect it for 
good and evil, the general public know so little. Dr. Bird has not set 
himself to write a thesis on consumption. His object is to point out 
the climatic advantages which Australia offers for the cure of this 
scourge of the British constitution. He gives his reasons for believing 
that a change to the climates of Nice, Pau, Madeira, Algiers, or 
Torquay, or from any one European climate to another, “ cannot, in 
most cases, be looked upon otherwise than as a palliative treatment, 
and not a curative means.” And he adds the following definition of 
the conditions a climate should present in order to be curative of a 
case of incipient consumption contracted in Ecrope :—“ That it should 
have an alterative action so complete and powerful that it will open, 
not only a new leaf, but a new volume, in the patient’s con- 
stitutional history, and so change and modify the course of his 
vital functions, and more particularly the operation of his glandu- 
Jar and secreting system, that the probability of his blood again 
assuming the conditions under which tubercle was first formed 
will be very remote.” A climate answering this definition, 
he maintains, caunot be found north of the Equator; but it can be 
found in the temperate regions of the Australasian continent and 
islands, by reason of their remarkable climatic contrast to those of 
any other countries, but especially to those of the same latitudes of 
the northern hemisphere. For all these positions Dr. Bird gives 
what seem to be good reasons. Coming to statistics, we find that 
while the mortality in Great Britain, arising from diseases which 
affect the respiratory organs, i.e., pulmonary consumption, bronchitis, 
pneumonia, pleurisy, asthma, &c., is 40 per cent., in Victoria it is 
only 15. We need not go further into the argument. Our business 
48 merely to indicate the scope of Dr. Bird’s treatise. We do not 
¢ from him for the first time that some of the climates of Austra- 
lia are favourable for the prevention, and even the cure, of consump- 
tion. But we have nowhere seen the question treated so thoroughly 
a8 inhis volume. We should add that he has a special right to be 
heard upon this subject, not only as a physician who has been in 
active practice at Melbourne, but as one who has filled the important 
post of Resident Physician’s Assistant at our own Brompton Hospital. 





. yy Pi a the Daughter of Gehoffen. A Tale of Thuringia, in five acts. By 
- Smith, 

t The Australian Climates; and their Influence in the Prevention and Arrest 

Pulmonary Consumption, By 8, Dougan Bird, M-D., L.R.C.P.L, Longmans, 
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Let us say in conclusion that he has rendered a service to humanity 
by his work, and one which may bring gladness into homes possessed 
of the means to avail themselves of the hopes he holds out to them. 





MEDICAL AND SURGICAL DICTIONARY.* 


Tue editor of this dictionary informs us that his work is not in- 
tended to supersede the office of the physician, or inculcate the prac- 
tice of domestic medicine, “ but only to teach how in difficult situationa, 
and thrown on his own resources, a person may cure diseases and save 
life without laying any claim to professional knowledge.” He claims 
an experience of more than thirty years spent in the practice of medi- 
cine, and of more than forty in its study. His work, therefore, carries 
authority along with it, and within the scope of its utility which he 
has defined, we have no doubt it will often be found valuable. There 
is another purpose it will serve. As well as the cure of disease, it will 
help to that general knowledge of pathology and treatment which 
ought to form part of a liberal education. The volume before us 
extends from A to I. 





INTERNATIONAL LAW.fF 


THe war in America has made the subject of international law 
one of the most popular questions of the day. British ships are 
seized and carried before American prize courts ; British ship-builders 
see their vessels seized in their own docks; at any moment the pre- 
sumption and rashness of the Washington Government may, as in the 
case of the Trent, bring us to the verge of war or plunge us into it. 
There is hardly a week when discussions do not take place in the 
columns of the daily papers on the rights and usage of these matters ; 
and persons not up in international law are distracted between con- 
flicting statements of what it prescribes or prohibits, and give up the 
task of forming a definite idea of either in despair. They cannot on 
the sudden rush to Hertslett, Vattel, Grotius, Kent, or other com- 
mentators ; and if they did they could only find confusion worse 
confounded in the presence of a mass of law it would take them the 
study of years to master. Under these circumstances we are glad 
to see a treatise which, while giving a brief glance at the main prin- 
ciples of international law, expounds our obligations under it im 
connection with our Foreign Enlistment Act. Mr. Hamel has exe- 
cuted a difficult task with considerable ability, and we recommend 
his pamphlet to those who may wish to have, in a few pages, a 
clearer idea of its subject than they can derive from newspapers. 





SHAKESPEARE: A CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY.{ 


Mx, Netr’s object in writing this “ opusculuam” has been to supply 
a concise synopsis of the known facts of Shakespaere’s life, arranged 
in strict chronological order. Besides this, he gives us an account of 
the Shakespeare forgeries; a réswmé of the arguments pro and con 
in the Collier controversy, and a “Tabular View” of the 
dramatist’s works, with their dates, compiled from the best authorities. 
He has executed his task with much skill, and we do not know that 
within so small a compass, of set forth in such good order, our readers 
will find a better account of all that is known or surmised of Shake- 


| speare’s life. 





MARTIN LUTHER.§ 


In this true tale, as in everything he writes, Mr. Neil displays an 
earnest and well-ordered mind, under which his enthusiasm for his 
subject is held in order without being crushed. He has the merit of 
arranging his matter clearly, and of writing at once with brevity and 
fulness. The result is that he gets much into a small compass, and’ 
leaves a clear impression of his work upon the reader’s mind. His 
aim, he tells us in the preface, has been to sketch the life of Luther, 
not merely as a Theologian or a Reformer, but “in the entireness of 
his being—as a man.” Few writers could have accomplished such a 
task with more vigour. 





THE CHILD’S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. || 


Tuts history is compiled on the plan of question and answer, 80 as 
to form a complete analysis of the Scriptures. We doubt whether the 
method is entitled to the merit claimed for it in the preface, that of 
being “at once simple and concise, and suited to the youthful com- 
prehension,” though we admit that ‘it is difficult to compress facts so 
important as those of Biblical History in fewer words or more concise 
expressions.” Its very conciseness, we fear, will operate to render 
the study of the Scriptures upon this plan insupportable to a young 
mind; but, a general knowledge of the Scriptures granted, nothing 
could be better as a means of defining and filling in the outline already 
acquired. The compiler deserves every credit for the care with which 
he has performed a laborious task. 





GOLDEN AUTUMN.§ 


Tuts little tale forms one of a series of “ Magnet Stories for Summer 
Days and Winter Nights,’ neatly got up, prettily illustrated, and 
cheap. We have no better painter of country scenes than Mr, Miller; 





* The Dictionary of Medical and Surgical Knowledge and Complete Practieab 
Guide in Health and Disease, for Families, Emigrants, and Colonists. By the Editor 
of the “‘ Dictionary of Useful Knowledge, &c,.”” Houliston and Wright. ’ Pe 

+ International Law, in connection with Municipal Statutes relating to : 
Commerce, Rights, and Liabilities of the Subjects of Neutral States pending 
Foreign War. By F. Hargrave Hamel, Barrister-at-Law. Butterworths. 

t Shakespeare: A Critical Biography. By Samuel Neil. Houlston and Wright. 

§ Martin Luther: A Mo ph on the Life and Times of the Solitary Monk who. 
shook the world. By Samuel Neil, Houliston and Wright. 

i) The Child’s Scripture History. Houlston & Wright. 

{ Golden Autumn, By Thomas Miller. Groombridge & Sons, 
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and in the autumn tints he has given us—the field with its gleaners, 
the hedgerows with the blackberries,—we have as pretty a picture as 
could be put into a child’s hands. The story itself is not much, but it 
is sufficient, and Mr. Miller has succeeded so well in interesting the 
reader in the characters of Alice and her friend Bob, that the want of 
incident is not missed. 





THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS.* 


We dare say that many who have attended the meetings of the 
Social Science Congress will be disposed to think that the discourses 
there delivered are both more entertaining and instructive to read 
than to listen to. At any rate, it is obvious that much of the useful- 
ness of the Association would be lost if there were no permanent 
record of the proceedings. The high price of the annual volume 
issued by the Association has hitherto confined its circulation within 
very narrow limits, and the cheap, but well edited and well printed 
work now before us has been published with the view of rendering 4 
record of the last Congress accessible to the general public, and 
especially of the class whose interests and condition received so much 
consideration from the members. The addresses of the President of 
the Association (Lord Brougham) and of the presidents of depart- 
ments are given in full; and the abstracts of the other papers and 
debates have been prepared with care and judgment. It may, perhaps, 
be as well to add, that although this volume will, to a certain degree, 


compete with the official Transactions, it has received the sanction | “ : , . 
and approbation of the Council, who are anxious to do all in their | Pels of the Church of England, eight Essays, by Usnon Biowes, Se 


power to promote the study of social science. 








THE QUARTERLIES. 


Tue Nortx British Review.—The seventy-eighth number of this 
review inaugurates the reign of a new proprietorship. The review 
has passed into the hands of Messrs. Edmonston & Douglas, and we 
are glad to see that it has not suffered by the transfer. The pre- 
sent number opens with an article on “ The Ancient Glaciers and 
Icebergs of Scotland,” ably written. This is followed by an article 
on “The Seaforth Papers,” in which the writer obliges us with a 
crowd of interesting quotations from that valuable source. Such 
documents supply the flesh and blood of history. Next comes a 
paper “On Recent Geographical Discovery and Research,” in which 
the discoveries of Livingstone, Speke, and Grant are summed up. 
The fourth article, “‘ Pet Marjorie,” gives us the outline of “a story 
of child-life fifty years ago ;” a true story, and beautiful. We have 
next an article on “Clerical Subscription,” ably written, though 
scarcely containing anything which has not been said before. The 
author strongly advocates the abolition of subscription, to which 
he attributes the system of “ wide interpretations,” “liberal construc- 
tions,” and “non-natural meanings,” on which the boast is raised 
that the’ Church of England allows great latitude to her members; 
though, if her formularies were to be taken in the natural sense, 
her basis would be very narrow indeed. In lieu of subscription, he 
thinks that the Ecclesiastical Courts would be sufficient to secure 
orthodoxy, though it may be questioned whether it is not the sub- 
scription and the other engagements which a clergyman takes, that 

ve these courts some power over him. Canon Stanley and Dr. 

aughan are much taken to task for encouraging insincerity as to 
their opinions among young clergymen by their views of interpre- 
tation. “A Voyage to Alexandria and a Glimpse of Egypt,” is, 
again, an article up to the mark, which will be read with great in- 
terest. Another upon “The Scotch Universities Commission ” is rather 
for the public on the other side of the Tweed. “Northern Studies,” 
and “ England and Europe,” bring the number to a close. 








——-- | 


FOSTER’S ESSAY ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF TIME, &c. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE * LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—In a review of the above-named work in your j 
Saturday last, we observe that a new edition is vehieeall to a ikely m4 
be published by Mr. Henry G. Bohn in his Standard Library. We 
p epoosee a od ped ya to state that the copyright of that essay is 

property, and we have not received an icati 
for liberty to carry out his intention. aoa Toker cae 

We may also add that while Mr. Bohn has done good service in 
bringing before the public the writings of John Foster in a cheap 
form, nearly all his principal works, as well as his life and corre- 
spondence, were originally published by our firm or our predecessors. 

Trusting you will insert this communication in your next number, 


We are, Sir, yours respectfully, 


Jackson, WaLronp, & Hopper, 
27, Paternoster-row, London, Nov. 4. 








LITERARY NEWS. 


Messrs. BLackwoop & Sons are about to publish a volume entit] 
Three Months in the Southern States, April_July, 1863, by iat Oa. 
Fremantle, who is, we believe, the writer of the remarkable series of 
articles on the Campaigns in the Southern States which have ap- 
peared, from time to time, in the pages of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
The work will be illustrated with portraits. 





* The National Association for the Promotion of Social Science. Report of 


at the Seventh Annual held in Edin ; 
W. P. Nimmo, Edinburgh. Ganguly in Edinburgh, October, 1863 
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Messrs. Groomprince & Sons’ list of works preparing for publica- 
tion includes A Spring and Summer in Lapland, with Notes on the 
Fauna of Luleii Lapmark, by an Old Bushman, Author of Bush 
Wandering in Australia; a new work by the Author of The Heir 
of Redclyffe, &c., entitled The Wars of Wapsburgh; also Entozoa, 
with a Particular Account of the Internal Parasites of Mankind, and 
the Diseases they occasion, by T. Spencer Cobbold, illustrated by 
numerous coloured and tinted plates; Speculative Notes and Notes 
on Speculation, Ideal and Real, by D. Morier Evans ; a new work on 
the Culture of the Rose, by Shirley Hibberd, &c., &c. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Son, & Marston are about to publish a 
new novel, in 2 vols., entitled The Old House in Crosby Square, by 
Henry Holl, Author of The King’s Mail. 

Messrs. Moxon & Co. have in the press The Poetical Works of 
the late W. Mackworth Praed, M.P., collected by his Widow, prefixed 
by a Memoir by the Rev. Derwent Coleridge. We understand they will 
also publish a selection of Poems by Mr. Monckton Milnes, who is now 
Lord Houghton. 


Mr. W. Teac is issuing a new edition, in four neat volumes, of the 
Rev. T. Hannam’s well-known Pulpit Assistant. The work, of which 
the third volume is just published, has been revised, corrected, and 
enlarged by the Rev. A. Weston. 


Messrs. Hunt & Co., of Holles-street, will shortly publish, in one 
vol. Svo., under the general title of The Distinctive, Protestant Princi- 


tev. J. C. Miller, the Rev. W. R. Fremantle, the Rev. T. R. Birks, 

the Rev. W. Cadman, the Rev. E. Garbett, the Rev. E. Bayley, and 
the Rev. J. Bardsley. The same firm announce Our Father: a 
Word of Encouraging Remembrance for the Children of God, with an 
Introduction by the Rev. Alfred Hewlett; Here a Little and There 
a Little, a Book for Children’s Sunday Reading; containing the 
Animals, Birds, Insects, Reptiles, Fishes, Flowers, Trees, and 
Precious Stones of the Bible, by the Author of Ethel Woodville, &. 
illustrations ; and numerous other publications. 


Messrs. SeeLey, Jackson, & Hauwipay are about to publish The 
Book of Sacred Song, collected from the whole range of British 
Poetry, with a Preface by the Rev. C. Kemble, Rector of Bath ; Work 
in the World, or a Life worth Living, by the Author of The Kingdom 
and the People, small 8vo.; a Second Edition of Parson and People, 
or Incidents in Everyday Life of a Clergyman, by the Rev. Edward 
Spooner; and Saul of Tarsus, his Life and its Lessons, by the Rev. 
W. B. Mackenzie, Incumbent of St. James’s, Islington. 


Tue Music Publishing Company have issued Davidson’s Musical 
Almanac for 1864, containing seven original pieces of music, price 
threepence. 

Messrs. Trupner & Co. have just issued in a pamphlet form & 
Lecture read at the College of Preceptors, by C. H. Schaible, of the 
Royal Military College, Woolwich, and entitled, The Theory and 
Practice of Teaching Modern Languages. The lecture consists chiefly 
of a critical examination of well-known educational works. 


Mr. Partripce announces among books just ready, Rainy Days, 
and How to Meet Them, by Mrs. Marshall, with four illustrations ; 
Rosa, or the Two Castles, by Eliza Weaver Bradburn, with eight 
illustrations; Toil and Trust, or Patty the Workhouse Girl, by Mrs. 
Balfour, illustrated. 


Mr. Dickens’s new story will be published by Messrs. Chapman 
& Hall, iz twenty monthly parts, illustrated by Mr. Hablot K. Browne. 
The first number will be published on the 1st of May. 


It is stated that the projected new monthly magazine, to be entitled 
The May Fair Magazine, under Miss Braddon’s editorship, has been 
abandoned. A new novel will be commenced by that lady in the 
January number of Temple Bar. 


Tne late Mr. J. W. Stewart's latest work, entitled Picked up at Sea, 
will bé published immediately. 

Mr. Cuares Lever is about to reappear in the mode in which he 
is best known to readers of fiction. The first Part of a new Irish 
story from his pen, entitled Luttrell of Arran, will be published on the 
lst of December by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. It will be completed 
in fourteen Monthly Parts, each containing illustrations by “ Phiz.” 








FINE ARTS. 





THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Mr. Fecuter has reopened the Lyceum Theatre, after a some- 
what long holiday, with all those signs of a brilliant and fashion- 
able success which attended his production of “The Duke’s 
Motto.” He has selected for his opening a drama of the same 
school, called “‘ Bel Demonio,” which is fashioned, indeed, by the 
same hand. This drama, adapted by Mr. John Brougham, 
attempts nothing new, and, therefore, risks nothing. No safer 
trading speculation probably exists in London than the Lyceum 
Theatre as at present managed, and in this it forms a marked con- 
trast to the late management of the Princess’s Theatre, under 
which Mr. Fechter first gained his English reputation by the 
boldest Shakespearian experiments. Rumours of even bolder 
experiments to be tried at the Lyceum have reached the public 
from time to time, and have always been dissipated by the 
managerial announcements. Instead of daring endeavours to 
resuscitate the poetical drama, and to illustrate it with the newest 
Parisian inventions, we have, at present, only been treated with 
the wooden productions of the most mechanical school of French 
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playwrights. We have been shown nothing but well-worn old 
stage puppets who move in the same old grooves, and dance to 
the same old tunes. We have witnessed spectacles in which the 
“words” were of as little importance, compared with the actions, 
as they are in a piece of stage carpentry at the Surrey or the 
Victoria. We have passed through one season in Mr. Fechter'’s 
company, and have entered upon another ; we have seen him go 
gracefully through a certain number of duels, love-scenes, and 
dashing adventures ; we have seen him well and badly supported 
by a varied but ill-disciplined company ; we have admired his rich 
dresses and lavish style of stage illustration, which before now 
has been stigmatised as “ upholstery ;” but what have we gained 
of any permanent value? We have added no new character to 
our small stock of theatrical portraits; we have not enriched our 
dramatic literature with a single passage worth preserving. We 
have only patronised another theatrical shop for the sale of worth- 
less “ adaptations,” whose wares are disposed of under the usual 
false pretences. 

If Mr. Fechter had not been put forward by his indiscreet dis- 
ciples as the saviour of the drama, we should certainly have expected 
less from him and have been more easily satisfied. His new piece, 
“ Bel Demonio,” like its predecessor, “ The Duke's Motto,” if not 
a great dramatic work, isa very good working play, as times go. 
Its hackneyed characters and incidents at once suggest the impres- 
sion that it has been performed before, and we are not surprised to 
find that it is one of Mr. Boucicault’s leavings. The play of 
“ Sixtus the Fifth,” adapted from the French by Messrs. Bouci- 
cault and Bridgman for Mr. Farren at the Olympic in 1851, is 
substantially the same piece as “ Bel Demonio,” although Mr. 
John Brougham, the second adapter, has concealed this fact in 
the playbill. After Mr. Tom Taylors example in stealing 
“ Leonard,” without a word of acknowledgement, and selling it as 
“The Ticket-of-Leave Man,” we can hardly be surprised at any- 
thing in the shape of dramatic larceny. 

The plot of “ Bel Demonio” is of that spurious historical order, 
which the late G. P. R. James was never tired of manipulating. 
It is pitched in the neighbourhood of Rome, in the years 1584-5, 
and deals much with plotting nobles and wily cardinals. The 
central interest, however, is reserved for Mr. Fechter. He plays 
one of those young, accomplished leaders of the people who are always 
effective on the stage. Of course his beauty is only equalled by 
his courage, and, of course, he has won the heart of a young lady, 
whose feudal father is as proud as he is powerful. The struggles of 
the lover to obtain and keep possession of the young lady, and the 
plotting of one Cardinal Montalto to reach the Papal throne—a 
stage caricature of the old priest who became Pope Sixtus the 
Fifth—form the backbone of the play. Four acts and twelve 
“tableaux” are taken up in representing this story, which are 
chiefly occupied with action of a see-saw character. The young 
lady is the prize for which both parties are fighting—the lover to 
win her for himself,—the father to use her in a political marriage. 
The game is won and re-won several times, until the last scene 
arrives, when the impassioned lover is at length allowed to be 
victorious. The construction of the piece is not of a very close 
or severe kind, and several of the “ tableaux” might be left out, 
without breaking the thread of the story. A play of this kind is 
very useful for the country, because the four acts can be instantly 
reduced to three, or even two, according to the necessities of the 
theatre. 


Mr. Fechter has placed this reproduction of a reproduction on 
the boards with the greatest taste and liberality. He has given it 
all the scenic and mechanical advantages to be derived from a 
thoroughly new stage, constructed by French artizans on a French 
patented system. The leading design of this system is to increase 
the stage illusion as much as possible, and to save time and human 
labour in shifting the scenery. It supersedes the scene-painter’s 
art in some measure, by offering solid substitutes for perspective 
pictures, All the principal scenes are built up on the stage in the 
most substantial form, and the minor scenes are let down in the 
form of curtains. The top of the stage is often covered with a 
Canvas roof, painted to represent the sky or ceiling, as the scene 
may require ; and the wings are built in, like the sides of a box, 
instead of being presented with sharp edges to the audience. The 
occupants of the royal box, and of the side boxes generally, will 
be great gainers by this arrangement, and will no longer either 
stare or be stared at by the prompter. All furniture and built-up 
Scenes can be quickly removed or arranged under this system, by 
Sinking the whole or any part of the stage to a lower floor. The 
foot-lights, which have long been too literally foot-lights, are now 
sunk below the stage, and made to throw a light upon the upper 


part of the actors, Every help required for the safe execution of ) 





the most daring “headers” has been thoughtfully provided, doubt 
less to do justice to a long series of sensational dramas. 

The scenery placed on this new and costly stage, to form the 
leading attraction of “ Bel Demonio,” is of remarkable but unequal 
excellence. A council-chamber in an Italian palace, with painted 
walls and ceilings, a mezzanine floor, and a profusion of rich 
columns, is one of the most magnificent architectural “ sets” ever 
seen upon the stage. A mountain torrent by moonlight, evidently 


intended to be the great scene of the piece, is not so successful, and 


in bold simplicity it falls very far short of the famous quarry 
picture shown at this theatre, during Mr. Falconer’s management, 
in “ Peep of Day.” There is a trumpery bridge, almost level with 
the stage, over an imaginary gulf, which, of course, produces no- 
impression when cut away, and the torrent is too small and too 
huddled up in one corner to be very effective. The usual “ headers” 
take place over this torrent, and to judge by the applause which 
greeted the gymnastic feats on Saturday night, they were regarded 
with more favour than the most artistic acting. The last scene— 
the abbey crypt—makes up for the shortcomings of the mountain 
torrent. It is a most impressive piece of theatrical building. The 
grouping of the characters, however, in this and several other parts 
of the play, will admit of much improvement. 

The acting of Mr. Fechter and Miss Kate Terry as the hero and 
heroine was a repetition of Lagardére and Blanche in “ The Duke's 
Motto.” It was delicate and impassioned—not free from affecta- 
tions, but, on the whole, very graceful and satisfactory. Miss 
Kate Terry, like her sister, Ellen, has a weak and not very pleasing 
voice to contend against, which is hardly fitted for sustained elocu- 
tion. Her best points are always made in little snatches of speech 
and acts of apparent girlish impulse. She has not yet learned to 
conceal the art of her acting, but is too intelligent and pains- 
taking not to improve. She has the great advantage also of being 
interesting rather than insipidly pretty. 

Mr. Fechter’s rather effeminate style is best suited to the love 
scenes of the story, and in these he was eminently successful. His 
energy in the rougher parts of the play was, as usual, too apparently 
forced, and in some passages turned on beyond his physical capacity. 
He appears to possess very little versatility, if we are to judge by 
what he did as the hunchback in “ The Duke’s Motto” and as a 
wine-carrier in this piece; and his strength is shown in great facial 
power of expressing tender and strong emotions, and in great 
earnestness in scenes where most actors feel somewhat “ spooney.” 
He has not yet displayed that ability in selecting and drilling his 
company which, as a distinguished representative of the French 
school, we naturally expected from him. With the exception of 
Mr. Emery, who plays a bluff soldier in “ Bel Demonio” with 
admirable spirit, and Mr. Widdicomb, a most original eccentric 
comedian, who is put upon the shelf, his male playmates are 
very commonplace actors. Mr. John Brougham is nothing but 
an old stage tactician, who can walk through any part respectably, 
and Messrs. Jordan and Charles are the embodiments of offensive 
strength and weakness. The first would make a good rowdy 
tragedian at a minor theatre, and the other will always be an in- 
sipid “walking gentleman.” With every wish to welcome 
Mr. Fechter, and everything that he does, in a spirit of inter- 
national fairness, we cannot say that he has yet fulfilled one tenth 
of the promises made so lavishly in his name. 

The other dramatic events that require chronicling may be dis- 
posed of in a very few words by way of postscript. Mr. Charles 
Mathews has returned to the London stage after an absence of two 
years, having tried an “ entertainment” in his father’s style, which 
was not a success, and having aroused the curiosity of the Parisians 
as a French vaudeville actor. But of Mr. and Mrs.Charles Mathews 
at the Haymarket, we had enough to say last week. 


The Olympic management still continues to draw nourishment 
from the “ Ticket of Leave Man,” and faith in the moral effects of 
the play from a recent criminal occurrence. The story of the 
absconding clerk who was so affected at witnessing this piece that 
he restored £1,500 to his robbed employers, has been made the 
most of as an advertisement by Mr. Emden. We are not now 
disposed to dispute the power of the play as a moral agent, but 
only to suggest another application of it. Perhaps if Mr. Tom 
Taylor could be prevailed upon to go and see this drama, he would 
pilfer no more from the French, and would restore some portion of 
his Olympic gains to the defrauded French authors of the “ Ticket 
of Leave Man.” 








MUSIC. 


Tux Monday Popular Concerts were resumed this week in their 
old locale, St. James’s Hall; and, whether as to the selection of 
musie, its performance, or the numbers and enthusiasm of the 
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audience, this sixth season promises to equal any of the previous 
series of these entertainments. The following programme, although 
not distinguished by any special novelty, is full of interest and 
contrast :— 

Part I. 


Quartet in G, Op. 18, No. 2, for two violins, viola, and 


ONT B i iss dikevccccscvcccvctseccccecsccctssecescunzecsusest Beethoven. 
Somg—" Absence” ..............scenesecssesceeeseneeeseeseenes Benedict. 
Song—“ Fancy’s dream” ..............:scceceeeeecseenseness Mendelssohn. 


Sonata in D minor, Op. 29, No. 2, for pianoforte alone. Beethoven. 
Part II. 


Chaconne for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment... Bach. 
Duet—* Dearest, let thy footsteps follow” (“ Faust’’). Spohr. 


Bagatelles for pianoforte alone .................6.6eeeesee ees Beethoven. 
Song—* As o’er the Alps he ranges” ..................05. Schubert. 
Quartet in D, No. 45 (Op. 64, No. 1), for two violins, 

viola, and violoncello ...............ccecceeee eee eeeeeeeneees Haydn. 


The first appearance here of M. Lotto as a quartett player was 
the principal feature of the evening. This young Polish violinist 
had previously won a high reputation as a brilliant solo performer, 
both at the Crystal Palace and Mr. Alfred Mellon’s concerts ; but 
it remained to be seen how he would acquit himself in that con- 
certante style which is so special in its characteristics, and for 
which the egotism (so to speak) of solo playing has unfitted many 
very fine violinists. A brilliant solo player, like a brilliant talker, 
is too often disposed to arrogate the whole attention of the audience 
to himself ; whereas, in a quartett, as in ordinary social inter- 
course, the perfection of the general effect consists in that alterna- 
tion of remark and reply, comment and illustration, which is only 
obtainable by the occasional subordination of each member of the 
party in submission to the temporary prominence of another. 





True, in all companies, some one is sure to prove the best talker of | 


the number ; and so, in a quartett, the first violin is the acknow- 
ledged chief and leader of the performance. Coming after such 
artists as have previously appeared in this capacity at the Popular 
Concerts, M. Lotto was subjected to a much more severe ordeal 
than that of ordinary solo-playing ; and his great and deserved 
success should therefore be more gratifying to him than the 
applause bestowed by less discriminating audiences on more ad 
captandum performances. Without going so far as to compare 
M. Lotto with Herr Joachim, it may be doubted whether any other 
predecessor at these concerts possessed so admirable a combination of 
brilliant executive power with those subdued refinements which 
are indispensable in quartett playing. It would be difficult to 
find a fault in M. Lotto’s performance, unless it were a tendency 
to take every movement at too great speed ; but this is a vice of 
the time, and one moreover especially common to executants who 
have mastered all mechanical difficulty. In his performance of 
Bach’s Chaconne (originally a solo, to which Mendelssohn added 
a pianoforte accompaniment), M. Lotto’s unflagging energy of 
execution and precision in “ double-stopping” were such as 
searcely any other artist but Herr Joachim could equal. In 
answer to the vehement applause which this admirable perform- 
ance elicited, M. Lotto re-appeared, and, in an unaccompanied 
prelude (also by Bach), gave a most extraordinary exhibition of 
sustained rapidity of execution. The success of M. Lotto, both as 
a quartett player and a soloist, was most complete. Mr. Hallé’s 
performance of Beethoven’s sonatas is well known for masterly 
precision in execution and carefully studied reading; and the 
work chosen on this occasion exhibited these qualities in an 
admirable degree ; while the bagatelles were interesting as the 
fugitive thoughts of a great composer whose lightest’ works have 


an importance which elevate them beyond the ordinary class of | 


trifles. The vocal music was well given by Miss Banks and Mr. 
Winn, and carefully accompanied by Mr. Benedict. 

A very interesting and novel experiment was tried at Mr. 
German Reed’s Gallery of Illustration on Monday, when a new 
“ Opera di Camera” was produced, the text by Mr. John Oxenford, 
and the music by Mr. G. A. Macfarren. There has long been a 
want of a species of entertainment which, without aspiring to the 
dignity or requiring the resources of theatrical opera, shall yet 
combine those aids of scene, costume, and action, which are 
wanting in the concert cantata. An opera in one or two acts, 
supported by a quartett of solo voices, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment, is a work admitting of private chamber performance, and 
offering, even when divested of scene and costume, a more defined 


purpose and continuous interest than are usually found in the 
/ ‘c ’ } 
cantata. “Chamber operas,” therefore, are calculated greatly to 


enhance the enjoyment of amateur social music; and Mr. Mac- 
farren’s “ Jessy Lea” is an excellent commencement in this style. 
The story is, as it should be in such a work, slight and transparent 
enough—the actors four in number, a coquettish village girl, a 
faint-hearted jealous lover, a rough sea captain, and a roguish 
gipsy woman. These characters work out a simple story of rustic 
courtship and jealousy, including a supposed love-potion ; the 
whole doubtless suggested by the book of Donizetti’s “ Elisir 
d’Amore.” If not new in its materials, however, the text of “ Jessy 
Lea,” especially the lyrical portion, is far superior to the rubbish 
which is frequently allied to English opera. Mr. Macfarren’s 
music, without being very original in idea or national in style, is 
flowing and graceful, and has that continuity of thought which 
denotes earnestness of purpose, and contrasts strongly with the 
loose, rambling improvisation which frequently passes for composi- 
tion in English music. In Mr. Macfarren’s new work there is an 
occasional tendency to an over-elaboration of climax, and excessive 


| 
| 
| 





prolongation of his movements, which belong rather to the style of 
grand opera than to a work in which lightness of touch and rapid 
transition should be the predominant characteristics. There is 
much, however, to admire in the music of “ Jessy Lea,” especially 
the duet for the two ladies ; a very dramatic trio ; a characteristic 
song for the gipsy ; a clever canon ; and several pleasing ballads, 
one or two of which are doubtless destined for drawing-room 
popularity. The pianoforte accompaniments (which bear occa- 
sional traces of having been reduced from an orchestral score) are 
full of variety, and were brilliantly played by an unseen performer. 
The vocalists were all thoroughly efficient, although three of them 
were entirely new to the stage. Miss Edith Wynne, already so 
favourably known by her charming singing of Welsh melodies, 
evinced considerable dramatic talent by her performance of the 
rustic heroine, her only want being a little more flexibility in the 
florid passages of her music. The tenor, Mr. Whiffin, has a voice 
of sympathetic quality, and, being young and intelligent, he pro- 
mises to become a useful stage singer. Mr. Wilkinson, the bass, 
has an excellent voice, and sings carefully ; while the expressive 
contralto of Miss Poole, and her capital acting, completes a very 
satisfactory quartett. 

Mr. Willis’s large organ, originally erected at the Inter- 
national Exhibition, having been transplanted to the Islington 
Agricultural Hall, was opened on Tuesday last by Dr. Wesley. 
A performance of the “ Messiah” was given on the occasion 
by a band and chorus numbering upwards of a thousand, the 
principal singers being Mdlle. Parepa, Madame Sainton-Dolby, 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. Between the 
first and second parts of the oratorio Dr. Wesley performed a 
fantasia and fugue (ectempore). Organ-playing in this country is 
so profitless a pursuit that any artist who devotes himself ex- 
clusively to the cultivation of the grandest of all instruments 
deserves respectful consideration for an enthusiasm which, what- 
ever fame it may bring, will scarcely produce much more solid 
results. There is, perhaps, no walk of musical art so absorbing as 
organ-playing. Singing and violin-playing have powerful fascina- 
tions for artistic egotism, but the vainest of singers or violinists 
must occasionally feel a yearning for something beyond their own 
individual efforts. Not so the organist—seated at an instrument 
of sufficient magnitude, with its three or four manuals (key-boards) 
and its proper complement of pedals, realizing the grand concep- 
tions of that Michael Angelo of music, Sebastian Bach, or in- 
dulging in the reveries of extemporaneous fancy, the organist sinks 
all sense of the personal in the sublimity of an instrument whose 
tones are identified with the most sacred and ennobling associations. 
Among the few English organists of distinction, the late Samuel 
Wesley (father of the Dr. Wesley just referred to) merits especial 
mention not only as an improvisatore of considerable powers, but 
also as having been the first to introduce among us the fugues 
of Sebastian Bach. Samuel Wesley’s organ playing was that of a 
clear, though not profound thinker ; his natural genius was greater 
than his technical acquirements, and hence his improvisations were 
admirable rather for intelligible distinctness than for recondite 
elaboration. By far the greatest English organist was the late Mr. 
Thomas Adams, a man whose truly remarkable powers were never 
thoroughly appreciated save by the few who are capable of follow- 
ing the intricacies of fugue and counterpoint. This gentleman, 
although, of course, not comparable to Mendelssohn in genius and 
fancy, was little, if at all, inferior to him (as an organ player) in 
mechanical dexterity and command of the intricate combinations 
of counterpoint in his impromptu performances. One, two, and 
sometimes three subjects (frequently proposed at the moment by 
one of the audience) were treated with logical strictness and 
unhesitating clearness, including all those ingenious combinations 
and devices (inversion, augmentation, diminution, &c.) which are 
difficulties even in deliberate composition. True, in his free 
fantasia playing, his style was sometimes disfigured by antiquated 
mannerisms which he had imbibed from the false taste prevalent 
during his early studies. Take him altogether, however, Mr. Thomas 
Adams was a man of very rare and remarkable talent, absorbed in 
the exercise of his special powers, and reaping but small reward 
and limited fame—dying the organist of an ordinary parish 
church ; and, so far as we remember, without one word of passing 
comment. Much interest was excited by the announcement of Dr. 
Wesley’s performance on Tuesday last, and many amateurs of the 
organ were attracted by the desire to hear a playerwhose celebrity has 
not been extinguished by his long absence from London. Dr. 
Wesley commenced with a prelude in the free style, leading to an 
andante in which he displayed some of the solo stops of the 
instrument, and concluding with a fugue which was announced as. 
extemporaneous, the preceding movements it may therefore be 
presumed being written composition. The subject of Dr. Wesley’s 
fugue was neither new or interesting—it was so trite as to possess 
no importance in itself, and could only have derived it by an 
elaborate treatment, which it did not receive. A counter subject 
was added, which, however, speedily disappeared ; and after the 
usual “ point d’ orgue” and some sequential repetitions of the sub- 
ject, the fugue was wound up by a brilliant “coda.” Dr. Wesley 
exhibited consummate skill in his treatment of the instrument, his 
unerring readiness of hand and feet evincing complete mastery 
over all the difficulties of his art—but, although doubtless our 
greatest living organist, Dr. Wesley can scarcely be considered the 
equal of Adams either in clearness of rhythmical phrasing, purity 
of part-playing, or ingenuity in the devices of counter point. 

Wednesday, the 4th of November, being the anniversary of 


.Mendelssohn’s death, was commemorated by a special performance 


53. 
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of Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir, at St. James’s Hall. Of course, no 
single concert could adequately represent a composer whose genius 
was so versatile and whose works are so numerous, especially in 
the absence of an orchestra, so important a feature in his principal 
productions. As far, however, as Mr. Leslie’s programme extended, 
nothing could have been more’ satisfactory than the selection and 
the performance. Various psalms and part-songs were given with 
that refined expression, perfect intonation, and graduated light 
and shade which have long since placed this choir above all 
other choral institutions of this country. Indeed, it may now 
fairly compare with the far-famed Berlin and Cologne choirs. 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, who was the principal singer, gave 
great expression to the Psalm, for soprano solo with chorus and 
organ accompaniment, “ Hear my prayer,” first made known by 
Jenny Lind’s exquisite singing. The vocal music was varied by 
the sonata in B flat and the variations in D (for piano and violon- 
cello), admirably played by Herr Pauer and Signor Piatti. The 
programme should have contained some prefatory notice or indi- 
cation of the purpose of the “commemoration ;” as it was, many 
of the audience were in ignorance as to the occasion. 

A trial performance of new orchestral works was given by the 
Musical Society of London on Wednesday evening, including 
symphonies by Miss A. M. Smith and Mr. J. F. Barnett ; over- 
tures by Mr. Macleane and Mr. Summers ; a violin concerto by 
Mr. Baumer (played by Mr. Blagrove) ; and a pianoforte fantasia 
by Mr. Banister, played by himself. These pieces displayed very 
different degrees of talent ; Mr. Barnett’s symphony being received 
with especial demonstrations of applause. 








THE WEDGWOOD POTTERY. 


Ir we were to accept everything which Mr. Gladstone stated in 
his interesting discourse upon the genius of Wedgwood and the 
union of art and industry, it would be to attribute something too 
much to Wedgwood in the progress of the ceramic art in England, 
and a great deal too little to others whose names are less known ; 
but whose merit in a similar line of art manufacture is far too 
obvious to be ignored merely for the sake of making a hero of 
Wedgwood. It is so easy to fall into the kindly error of over- 
praising the works of an artist who has laboured under great 
difficulties of one sort and another. Thus a picture painted by a 
man without hands is often absurdly extolled as a work of art, 
when most probably it has not the slightest claim to considera- 
tion. Bernard Palissy was infatuated with the notion of imitating 
reptiles and fishes and occasionally some other more beautiful 
objects, such as shells and flowers; he was persecuted by a 
virago of a wife, and ruined himself over his “ rustiques figulines.” 
Consequently to him is awarded a certain heroism. He may be 
regarded as a good example of perseverance, but certainly not as 
an artist of taste, adapting natural forms of beauty to useful 
purposes. His life, we should rather say, was wasted upon the 
production of clever toys. Those strange fantastic dishes of his, 
with coiled vipers and repulsive lizards and frogs crawling on the 
edge, could not have been very pleasant aids to the appetite of his 
patrons. With the exception of his pretty perforated plates and 
dishes, ornamented with the daisy—a graceful and artistic 
allusion perhaps to his influential patroness, Marguerite de 
Navarre—there is nothing really beautiful about the work of 
Palissy ; it simply claims our praise for its singular fancy for 
imitating natural objects to the life, and not, be it observed, in 
an ornamental or conventionalized form. 

Josiah W edgwood was unquestionably born with a taste for regular 
and chaste beauty ; he was an enthusiast in this work, but to 
original creative genius he made little or no pretensions. He im- 
proved upon the craft he learnt of his father, had the sense to consult 
the best chemist of the day, Parkes, and the taste to perceive the 
want of such design as Flaxman could afford him, but he was 
essentially a copyist. We can scarcely recall an example of original 
adaptation of natural forms in his ornament, while there is not 
a piece to be found which has not both form and ornamental detail 
borrowed from the antique. It is, then, perfectly in accordance 
with the opinions of those who regard the antique as the classic of 
ornamental art, that Wedgwood, the poor crippled potter, keenly 
alive to the beauties of the antique, and endowed with the same 
indomitable spirit that inspired a Watt and an Arkwright under 
similar difficulties, should now be held up as the exemplar of art 
and industry united. Personally, he has all the requisites for a 
hero of Mr. Gladstone’s type, but mentally he seems to us to have 
had but a narrow view of art as applied to ceramics. It is perfectly 
true that he followed a very safe track in starting upon the line 
which had been adorned on every side with such prolific beauty by 
the ancients ; it is admitted that under his guidance, and at his 
Suggestion, the art of applying sculpture in relievo as ornament to 
pottery was actually revived with a perfection, perhaps as close to 
the antique as is possible in modern art ; but here we stop. Look 
how at his imitation, or reproduction if we please to name it, of 
the Barberini vase. Speaking of this chef @ewvre of Wedgwood’s, 
any copy of which is now worth at least 100 guineas, it is interest- 
ing to know that such was his enthusiasm for this germ of antique 
ceramic art that he bid a thousand guineas for it when it was offered 
for sale, and though he was outbid, yet he actually paid four 
hundred guineas for the privilege of making a copy of it. He may 
have had an eye to business certainly in the matter, for we know 
he brought out fifty copies, which were subscribed for at fifty 
guineas each, thus giving exactly £2,000 profit ; but this detracts 





nothing from the merit of his copy. To return to the point of 
Wedgwood’s style, if we may so term it, the question arises, 
whether that species of art-manufacture which he developed with 
so much success is one that it is desirable in the interests of the art 
should be studied in the present day. Have we not seen Wedg- 
wood vases and cameos, and jugs and cups, and saucers, all laid upon 
the shelf in the cabinets of our dilettanti? The manufacture of 
Wedgwood-ware no longer flourishes, for some very good reasons ; 
commercially, it cannot compete with earthenware and porcelain ; 
artistically, it is inferior to the old specimens ; practically, it fails 
in some of the essential requisites which glazed earthenware and 
porcelain possess. The chemists’ mortars and funnels are, we 
beheve, the chief articles of practical utility peculiar to the manu- 
facture. It is to ornamental work, such as plagues with figures in 
relief on pale-coloured grounds, that the Wedgwood style is still, to 
some extent, applied as it might be, with very great improvement, 
to the furniture of our dwellings, or, in combination'with porcelain, 
in the more costly and elaborate production of that department of 
the arts. It would have been, indeed, a far more fit employment 
of ornamental art to the decoration of the building now founded in 
honour of Wedgwood if, instead of panels and friezés in imitation 
of the works of Luca della Robbia, genuine examples of Wedgwood 
were used. This would be carrying the method into more important 
and perhaps more worthy purposes in connection with architecture, 
But, setting aside all question of utility, and admitting that the 
art of Wedgwood was true and sound because it was beautiful, is 
it adapted to the feelings of the age? Must we nct place it with 
the antique, as a form of art gratifying from its symmetrical and 
exact beauty, and not from its expressional qualities? Wedg- 
wood seems to us to have pursued the idea which has proved so 
utterly fatal to our modern sculptors ; they rave to this day about 
Flaxman and the antique, continue to create a bastard progeny that 
are neither like the antique nor any modern human creatures, and 
call them by some name of classic mythology, as if this were the 
art of sculpture. We venture to say that classic pottery, even 
though it were permitted the licence of such figures as those which 
the celebrated Portland Vase exhibits, would not meet the taste of 
the age, though perfect as to its material and workmanship. 
Perhaps we have no taste as a people, but the show-rooms of our 
shops at least do not appear to prove this. Mr, Gladstone invites 
us to join in lamenting the degradation of our public taste, and the 
Times, speaking as the oracle of Delf, plunges us all into the depths 
of barbarism. “ We are flooding the world with the vulgarest of 
forms and the basest imitations. Wherever you see an English 
thing abroad} whether in a house or shop, it is sure to be the acme 
of ugliness, if not ill-made besides.” Meanwhile, France is extolled 
as a home of beauty—“ she has a native fount of taste, which, like the 
poetry of Greece, refines all that she makes in every branch of 
art!” What shall we say, then, for the art refinement of a people 
who are obliged to be provided with a special room for the exhi- 
bition of the “improper” works of art! We leave it to all fair 
judgment to say whether the prevailing sentiment of French art 
is not more in the direction of the licentious and the impure than 
towards poetic beauty. The strange assertion of the T'vmes carries 
its own contradiction ; if the shops and rooms abroad are disgraced 
by these English monstrosities, it is presumable there is a market 
for them, and if so, the bad taste lies at the door of she foreigner. 
As to the base imitations, we would ask where all the sham 
Dresden and Sévres and all the hideous vases that encumber our 
pavements come from, but from France and Germany? No English 
manufacturer would think of degrading his workmen by setting them 
to such a mean occupation. We must take such exhibitions as 
that of last year to indicate both the national taste of peoples and 
the condition of art amongst their artists. Will it be pretended 
that English art showed any general inferiority in painting, sculp- 
ture, or art manufacture? It so happens that in ceramics the 
English productions were especially superior in every respect to 
the French, even in modern porcelain of the Sevres kind. Minton 
quite rivals the Imperial manufacture, and in the allied art of 
enamel work of the Limoges style, our Worcester production is 
quite equal to the modern French work. In the revival of 
majolica, too, France can show nothing approaching the success 
which has been attained in this fine bold style of ceramic orna- 
ment ; neither was there any sign on the part of French manu- 
facturers of an effort to revive the lost arts of mosaic and sgraffito, 
while our English artists and workmen exhibited their united skill 
in several remarkable examples of this most capable form of decora- 
tion. The Wedgwood Institute should become, as it is intended 
we presume to be, a central school of ceramic art in every form, 
and there is no need for decrying either the taste of the public or 
the ability of our artists to gain support for such an institution. 
Still less is it graceful or loyal to ourselves to be affecting a sublime 
ideal of classic purity, or to assume the conceited attitude of the 
man who hums to himself, “ Not to admire is all the art I know,” 
and tells us how much better they do everything in France. 
There is a profound truth in the remark of Mr. Gladstone that 
“our attachment to beauty is a «matter of degree, and of 
degree which experience has shown to be in different places 
and at different times indefinitely variable. We may not be able 
to reproduce the time of Pericles or of the Cinque Cento ; but yet 
it depends upon our own choice whether we shall or shall not have 
a title to claim kindred, however remotely, with them. It is for 
this reason, we submit, that it is vain to try to indoctrinate ourage 
with the kind of reproduction of the antique which Wedgwood 
devoted his energies to effect. The art of the Greeks, like their 
religion, is of the past ; it satisfies no longer the more-emotional 
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and affectionate sentiments of our time. Its beauty is pale, spot- 
less, insipid, devoid of fancy and of faults ; it impresses us with 
a kind of supernatural awe, but it rouses no sympathy for 
humanity, it touches no chord of the heart. 

As to Wedgwood’s art, far be it from us to disparage him ; he did 
wonders in hisday. He expressed even the feeling of the time for 
classicism, and there are those who will buy modern Wedgwood even 
now. The point we wish to enforce is, that our art-manufacturers 
of the day are doing quite as much ; employ the best artists of the 
time, and are guided by taste. They may occasionally sacrifice utility 
to some fanciful form, but we appeal with confidence to those 
best practically acquainted with our modern Etruria, and the 
show-rooms of our ceramic workshops, to allow that, in this 
department of the arts especially, there is a remarkable striving 
after excellence of work and originality of design. There is 
scarcely any department which has advanced more during the last 
ten years, and none which promises to contribute more to the 
general elevation of art manufacture in this country. 








SCIENCE. 





THE LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


In the daily ge during the past month the subject of the 
water supply of London has been variously brought forward, 
chiefly in respect to the inefficient periods of service and the 
short quantities supplied by the New River and East London 
Companies ; and although the demerits of those companies and 
the merits of the new South Essex Company have been bandied 
about between “ M.D.,” Mr. Alfred Smee, “J. C.C.,” and some 
other writers, none of the London water companies have seemed at 
all disposed to take any part in the discussion, and perhaps the 
last would be the only one likely to be benefited by general 
_—_ attention. The public has, however, far more interest in 

owing the statistics and conditions of the metropolitan companies 
than the companies have in letting the facts be known, for having 
got extraordinary powers already, they have nothing to gain and 
much to lose by exposure and rivalry, and were it not for the 
continued investigations and analyses of Dr. Dundas Thomson 
and one or two others, it is not improbable that the “ water 
we drink” supplied would not be as good as it is. Even with a holy 
fear of the excellent medical officer of Marylebone, some of the 
companies do occasionally pump into their reservoirs from the 
river Thames and Lea rather more organic matter than can be 
properly got rid of by the subsequent process of filtering, and 
occasionally do send out rather more than can be safely said to be 
perfectly innocuous to health when the fluid is imbibed by the 
drinker. It is rather hard in these so-called days of scientific 
inquiry and improvement to be obliged to talk of the metropolitan 
waters as only comparatively good. Yet such is the truth. We 
admit pure water does not exist in nature. Even rain-water, 
caught as it falls, is not absolutely pure, but still rain-water and 
fresh spring-water are sufliciently so for every practical purpose 
and human requirement. 

All the impurities of water will not be hurtful, it is indeed only 
some that are so. Of these the most injurious is undecomposed 
organic matter. If we take the Loch Katrine water as supplied 
to Glasgow we get practically a pure water for domestic purposes. 
Of this water the total impurity amounts to 2°35 grains per gallon, 
and of this only 0°605, or little more than half a grain, is organic 
matter. Compare this with the London waters as given by 
Dr. Thomson’s analyses of last month. The Southwark contained 
17°08 total impurities, of which 1:60 was organic matter; the 
Chelsea 17°60, organic 1°88 ; the Grand Junction 16°48, organic 
112; West Middlesex 1604, organic 1:16; Lambeth 16°64, 
organic 1°60; Kent 27°44, organic 3°68; East London 19°36, 
organic 1°52; New River 15:20, organic 1:20. Now the analysis 
of the Loch Katrine water shows that good water can be got; 
while the analyses which follow it prove that the best of the London 
waters contain eight times as much impurity as the unprotected 
waters of an open lake, and nearly four times more organic matter. 
Seeing such differences we may naturally ask, how much organic 
matter may water contain with impunity in respect to its effects 
on the health of those who drink it? Perhaps this question could 
not be easily answered, for under special conditions the two and 
three grains of the London waters might set up disease-fermenta- 
tion at unfavourable seasons. 

But large as are these quantities of organic matter in the present 
London waters, they are incomparably less than the impurities of 
those waters during the cholera periods of 1848-9 and 1853-4, by 
the investigation into which epidemics the mortality was often 
directly brought home to the influences of bad waters. The Chelsea 
water, for example, in 1854 had a total impurity of 60°17, the 
organic matter being 5°41, and in four houses in which this water 
was drunk there were twelve deaths, and seven other cases of not 
fatal cholera. In the Southwark water of that year there were 
4.38 of organic matter, and this water was also, if not a generator 
of cholera, certainly an effectual aider of its spread and malignant 
effects. Now if four grains of organic matter per gallon prove a 
dangerous quantity, two grains per gallon—our present state—is 
sufficiently far on the way towards noxious not to be a pleasant 
subject of contemplation, and yet there is no doubt our London 
companies are doing their work as well as they can to preserve 
their valuable monopolies. Every naturalist knows that the pro- 
duction of animaleules and vegetation will speedily and rapidly 





take place in open ponds and streams; while he would know 
equally well that the pure water, as it issues from good spring- 
heads, contains neither animalcules nor vegetation. If spring 
water contain any impurities they are chiefly inorganic, and derived 
from the strata through which the water has percolated, as for ex- 
ample, carbonate of lime in water passed through chalk, and saline 
matters in water running over granite. Organic matter as such is 
scarcely ever met with in chalk-spring water ; but ultimate chemical 
products, such as nitrate of lime, may be primarily due to the 
infiltration of the water in its first sinking after rainfalls through 
the arable soils which we know now are everywhere highly 
manured. But nitrate of lime, which in that state is simply a 
compound of nitric acid with lime, is completely innocuous, and 
no more capable of injurious effects than the presence of an equally 
slight impregnation of common sea-salt. 

r. Thomson says of the Grays water, that “subjected to 
quantitative analysis it yielded the following composition per 
imperial gallon, in grains :— Volatile matter, 1°60 ; silica, 1°60 ; 
sulphate of potash, 1°30; sulphate of lime, 95; carbonate of 
magnesia, ‘96 ; carbonate of lime, 16°13 ; carbonate of soda, ‘30 ; 
nitrate of lime, 1°23; chloride of sodium; 2°33; total, 26°40 
grains per gallon. The chalk present in solution gives the water 
16°13 degrees of hardness, which could be removed by the liming 
process of Dr, Clark. The small amount of sulphate of lime dis- 
solved in the water, compared with that in the waters at present 
supplied to the metropolis, would render it an exceedingly soft 
water if treated by the softening process referred to.” 

Seeing no record of organic matter, we carefully examined the 
doctor’s report, knowing that his scent for that impurity was as keen 
as a vulture’s for carrion, and we find that he has “ carefully tested 
for the presence of organic matter, and has only been able to detect 
a trace, but in such minute quantities as to render it impossible to 
assign any weight to this constituent.” 


It seems, therefore, certain, viewing known facts on broad prin- _ 


ciples, that spring-water and the fresh water of clear mountain- 
lakes are the two best sources, and that to pump our drinking 
water from deep wells and underground springs is far, very far, 
better than to filter dirty river-water into a transparent and, it 
might be, deceptively clear-looking fluid that all the while might 
contain inexorable poisons, and be the more deadly the brighter it 
sparkled. The Welsh lakes have been thought of and spoken of 
as a water supply for London ; and Bala might rival Katrine. But 
the Welsh lakes are a long way off, and it would cost much to 
bring their water to the “great city ;” but it were better to fetch 
our water from Wales, or even from Cumberland, to have it 
wholesome. The old Romans built gigantic aqueducts, whose 
ruins produce amazement even in these skilful days, deeming it 
important to procure from the purest sources. So should we deem 
pure water an essential. The Romans had, it is true, no such city as 
London to supply, and the difficulty of procuring an adequate 
quantity for such an enormous mass of human beings is very great. 
We are not, however, advocating Bala or Cumberland at present. 
So many miles of mains would be costly, as they must be buried 
2 feet 6 inches in the ground to prevent the effects of frost, and before 
this could be attempted, Bala, or whatever the selected lake might be, 
must be properly gauged, and the annual supply accurately ascer- 
tained ; for a lake might be very large and very deep, and yet have no 
great overflow; and the overflow it would be,and not the extent nor 
the depth of the lake, that would constitute the continuous yield. 
It was not in the goose, but in the golden eggs, that the man in 
the fable would have found his profit. But while an aqueduct from 
lake Bala is in futurity, powerful springs of excellent water are in 
the present, and at the very doors of the metropolis— 
for seven years two million gallons of pure spring water have 
been daily pumped into the Thames. The history of these 
springs is not a little curious. Everybody has heard of the great 
chalk pits at Grays, a place famous as well for its fossil mam- 
malia, about twenty miles down theriver. The chalk is quarried 
for lime-making and for ballast for ships, the captains prefering 
chalk for the latter purpose, because, being useful in agricul- 
tural and chemical operations, when they get their vessels back 
to their own ports, the farmers and chemists will fetch it away 
and unload it at their own expense. In this way some seventy 
acres of solid chalk have been excavated during the past year 
to an average depth of not less than sixty feet and down to a 
floor on a level from ten to twenty feet above the shore of the 
Thames. The chalk stratum reached at this floor was, however, of 
peculiarly excellent quality for certain commercial purposes, and 
Mr. Meeson, to whom the quarry belonged, was very anxious to 
work it. Atrial pit, thirty yards square, was sunk to a depth of 
twelve feet, when the steam-engine, one of considerable power, failed 
to exhaust the excavation, so rapid was the flow of water through 
the numerous fissures. Other pits were sunk, but the water came 
in all of them as freely as in the first, and the attempt to 
excavate the lower beds of chalk was ultimately abandoned. 
Thus the case stood for several years. There was the water 
which Mr. Meeson did not want and could not get rid 
of, and there was the chalk that he did and could not get at. 
London wants good water and more abundant supplies, and if 
these springs could be thus disposed of, it would undoubt- 
edly be to the advantage of their owners to get rid of 
them. Thus it was that a company was formed and & 
mutual bargain made; the company on the one hand taking 
the water and two acres of ground, and the owner of the 
pit agreeing to lead his future excavations into the company’s 
works ; and in this way the necessary area for their engine-house 
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and works has been obtained by the company at a very moderate 
rate, with rights of way, and powers to enforce the use of the 
uarry locomotives for conveying coals, and other advantages. 
The pumping-engines are already at work, and the mains laid on 
to Warley, Brentwood, Hornchurch, and Romford. For the water 
at Grays the company pay nothing whatever until the dividend to 
the shareholders amounts to 6 per cent., after which a small royalty 
will have to be paid. Neither the advantages of the company, the 
good bargains it has made, nor the sensible management it seems 
to be under, are, however, matters of science, but the quantity and 
uality of their water and the utility of an additional supply for 
ndon undoubtedly are topics worthy, in the highest degree, of 
consideration. As one cannot regard the Essex springs as inex- 
haustible, nor as capable of supplying the whole metropolis, the 
first idea of their introduction which strikes us is one of which we 
have long entertained the desirableness of being effected, namely, 
the special supply of drinking water entirely distinct from the supply 
of water for household purposes. Whether the new Essex Com- 
pany will attempt such a scheme is probably doubtful from the 
Intense opposition it would be most likely to meet with from the 
existing monopolies, and it is therefore much more probable that 
the more commercial efforts will be made to sell the Grays water 
to those London companies, which are at present unable to 
meet demands, or to appropriate those portions of their districts 
which are contiguous to the springs, as they have already done with 
a part of the East London area. 

One thing is certain. The Grays water is beautifully pure and 
clear, as may be judged when, through nineteen feet of depth in 
the pumping-well, we could see objects not larger than marbles 
on the white chalk floor, quite distinctly. The pressure in the 
mains is about 180lbs. to the inch, and the hydrant at the 
pumping-house throws a jet, we should judge by eye-sight, of a 
good hundred feet vertical. To pump this water into the mains 
of other companies would undoubtedly be to the pecuniary 
advantage of the new company, though not so certainly an advan- 
tage to the public, for the Grays water being a dilutant of 
organic impurities would be commingled with the water pumped from 
the Lea and its unwholesome tributaries. The New River Company 
now pumps largely from the Lea, as does also the East London, 
both being permitted to draw 2,500 cubic feet per minute, and 
further additional quantities according to requirements, in short, 
practically dividing the river between them. In the like manner 
the Chelsea, Lambeth, Southwark, West Middlesex, and Grand 
Junction companies all draw from the Thames, the varying im- 
purities in the water of which are more or less reflected in the 
organic contents of the water the companies supply. Thus, by 
Dr. Thomson’s analysis of the Chelsea Company's water, for exam- 
ple, during the past year, we find in the two first weeks of January, 
2°40; in the last two weeks, 3°76; in February, 1°72; in April, 
1°32; in May, 104; in June, ‘96; in July, 1°48 ; August, 1°12 ; 
in September, 1°40 ; in October, 1°80 of organic matter. One can 
scarcely doubt that at unfavourable atmospheric temperatures so 
large a quantity as 3°76 would exercise an injurious influence on 
the health of the inhabitants of the district so supplied ; and even 
2°40 would sometimes be too large to be innocuous. 

There was a time when Thomson in poetic strains sang of the 
Thames— 


*¢ Down to the river in whose ample wave, 
Their little Naiads love to sport at large, 
Just in the dubious points where with the pool 
Is mixed the trembling stream.” 


This was, of course, long before the day when Faraday pitched 
little bits of card into the river to test the thickness of its pol- 
lution, for anywhere now between Gravesend and Richmond the 
omens or cleanly condition of adventurous modern Naiads 
would not be improved by their ablutions. The Thames, before it 
reaches London, drains 4,000 square miles of highly cultivated 
land, and receives the sewage from cities containing more than 
700,000 inhabitants, so that even if pumped above Teddington 
Lock its water could not claim to be labelled in chemists’ bottles as 
aqua pura. 

But Thames water itself, au naturel, would seem to be only less 
preferable to the waters of some of thé London wells. A well in 
Queen-street, Edgware-road, analyzed in January last, contained 
100°40 total impurity per gallon, of which 12°96 was organic ; the 
Earl-street well in the Edgware-road, analyzed in the same month, 
gave a total of 113°84, of which 33°20 were organic. A well in 
Bryanston-square,; im February, gave 98°48, organic 8°32; in 
March, a well in Newman-street 98°48, organic 7°28 ; in May, one 
in Castle-street East 111°44, organic 14°84 ; in June, one at the 
Charlotte-street Mews 129°32, organic 6°96; in July, the well in 
Wellington-place, Dulwich, 158°0, organic 112°24; one in Vere- 
street, Oxford-street, in same month, 87°88, organic 12°80; in 
August, a well in Upper Marylebone-street, 106°40, organic 7°60 ; 
and during the past month of October the Aldgate pump, in the 
very heart of the City itself, was largely drawn upon, although out 
of 49°12 of total impurities there were 13°94 of organic, or in more 
plain language, fecal ingredients. What an abundant sowing of 
the seeds of pestilence for the great harvest of death! We add 
the analysis of the Thames water at London-bridge—a spot whence 
few would be induced to fetch their drinking-water, and with 
which even the be would refuse to quench his thirst— 
the sample being taken in August last, total impurity 232'67 
per gallon, organic 26°38 ; of which noxious elements there were 
748 grains of ammonia due immediately to the commingled 


sewage. One of the wells in Marylebone above referred to 
contained as much as 2°72 of ammonia, an evidence of un- 
mistakable contamination, the more dangerous as the eye is 
not warned as it is by the honest odiousness of the dirty river. 
The necessity of the separate drinking-supply which we have 
advocated, viewing the subject in a sanitary point of view, seems 
practically supported by every fact. How far such a scheme would 
be commercially practicable is not any part of our present inquiry; 
but whether the public health would not be improved by such a 
separation of our water-supply, is one we think very deserving of 
thorough, careful, and unprejudiced attention. 








THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LONDON REVIEW.” 

Sir,—As the first section of the Thames Embankment on the 
Middlesex side of the river is now in the contractors’ hands, and the 
second section of the same is advertised for tenders, will you permit 
me to say a few words in reference thereto ? 

In your impression of the 31st ult., you explained in a lucid man. 
ner the object of the undertaking as far as the Middlesex shore of 
the Thames was concerned, and alluded to the fears of the influx of 
water to the southern bank as being groundless. On these fears I now 
write, being clearly of opinion that there is reason for protecting the 
Surrey side of the river from the consequences of interfering with the 
Middlesex shore, and that the line of bank from Vauxhall to Waterloo 
Bridge on the south side should be protected by works carried on 
simultaneously with any encroachment on the northern side. 

The river, from Westminster to Waterloo Bridge, ferms a “ reach,” 
the concave or northern shore being scoured out for the principal 
channel which lies at that side of the river upon which the current 
impinges, while on the southern bank the reverse of the operation 
takes place by the formation of shoals. 

It is precisely on this line of current that the new embankment is 
to stand. Is it not, therefore, natural to suppose that the water dis. 
placed by the embankment will force its way to the southern side, 
until, in process of time, it will hollow out a new bed for itself, perhaps 
in the middle of the channel where it is not navigable at low water at 
present ? 

The portion of the river between the two narrowed breadths of the 
river, indicated on the plan accompanying your article, viz., at Lam- 
beth and Southwark, has been compared by some toa lake, and those 
persons imagine that, in consequence of its being a lake, it may be 
narrowed at pleasure. It is not a lake, nor can it be treated as one; 
it is rather a vast tidal reservoir, divided into numerous smaller 
ones by the metropolitan bridges, the exact waterway of which will 
be found, on examination, much less in proportion to the width of 
the river, than is generally imagined. Alter the width of that tidal 
reservoir, and the effect will be to increase or diminish the height 
of flood tide even above the entrance to the tidal reservoir. In 
other words, if the Thames river were enclosed and deepened all 
through its course, from Westminster to the sea, the tide would be 
more powerful and the flood levels higher above the deepened channel, 
and its influence felt higher up the river than it is at present. 

Nov. 5, 1863. Yours truly, Cc. D. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





THER: is little or no warning now ever given by the actual state 
of the money market previously to the occurrence of a financial 
disturbance. In former days, when the public were not so alert as 
they are now, symptoms of impending change were more freely 
prognosticated. It was perhaps then less a matter of guess-work 
than it is at this period, in consequence of the steady influx of gold 
from America and Australia, which in the course of a few weeks, 
if it accumulates in the Bank, speedily alters the appearance of the 
general money and discount markets. When, however, an internal 
and an external drain set in together, a change in the other 
direction is as quickly wrought, much to the surprise of those 
who fancied there was to be continued abundance, with every 
species of facility. 

Plentiful harvests with average prospects for trade should always 
exercise an influential effect in connection with the circulation of 
capital and its employment, and surplus capital may always be 
used with advantage in promoting sound enterprise and developing 
cosmopolitan undertakings, if the outlay be kept within due 
bounds, and the arrangement for its liquidation adjusted in pro- 
portion to the supposed growth of the wealth of the country. 
But when very sanguine estimates are made of the capacity of the 
public to support companies, and these are formed on a scale 
out of all comparison with those estimates, favourable as they may 
be, it will not appear surprising that sooner or later a disruption 
takes place, which not only interferes with the progress of those 
of acknowledged character and public utility, but also breaks up 
those which have no foundation of success, causing great sacrifice 
and disappointment. 

It does not matter whether it be a railway, a banking, or a mis- 
cellaneous mania, the consequences are invariably the same ; and 
though it may take some curious and devious course in working 
out the final result, it comes to the old point at last, leaving trade 
impaired, confidence shaken, and the Stock Exchange department 





gorged with a mass of unsaleable securities and scrip. 
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When the principal continental cities have been engaged ina 
wide round game of speculation, they are always sure first to feel 
the effects of the collapse, simply because, whether the revulsion 
be occasioned by political events or a munetary stringency, the 
circle of operations is comparatively narrow or insignificant. 
Speculation in every sense of the word has been recently more than 
ever confined to London and Paris, and probably was more active 
in the great English metropolis than the French, for though the 
ramifications have partially extended to the other side of the 
Channel, they have not affected business or financial relations in 
an important degree. The weight of these engagements thrown 
upon the English money market, which certainly is the central 
pivot of the financial transactions of the entire world, always occa- 
sions disquietude when it reaches a heavy total, and induces the 
Bank and the various auxiliaries to prepare for any contingency 
that may arise ; so as to protect themselves and the public. 

If, as in days gone by, the drain be external, prompt measures 
must be resorted to; if internal, the alarm is not so great, for the 
bullion may before long return ; but if these conjoint causes come 
into simultaneous operation, there is then little hope left that any 
remedial steps can be adopted save the stepping in of the Govern- 
ment, as was done in 1847 and 1857. From the difference in the 
action of the Bank of England and the Bank of France, notwith- 
standing that the best relations are maintained between them, a 
struggle every now and then arises for supremacy of control over 
bullion ; the Bank of France, if deficient, by a bold stroke endeavour- 
ing to secure £2,000,000 or £3,000,000 through actual purchase. 
Conducted, as these transactions may be, with every effort to preserve 
secrecy, the fact very soon transpires, and immediately up goes the rate 
of the Bank of England. So long as the Bank of France takes bullion, 
unless it be through special arrangement, the Bank of England is 
compelled to advance the rate until the remittances cease and the 
rectification of the foreign exchanges, as it is termed, brings 
bullion back again from Paris and the other subsidiary markets. 
The same sort of action takes place in Paris likewise, when an out- 
flow of specie takes place for the silk or the grain crops, and also 
if silver or gold be suddenly required thence or from London for 
St. Petersburg. 

Latterly, the French gold demand has been to forward supplies 
to Mexico, while the absorption for local improvements has at the 
same time been extremely important. Though M. Fould has not 
had the courage to admit it, the Treasury shows a large deficit, 
which will have to be replenished bya loan. The apprehension 
created by that operation has increased the difficulty noticeable in 
the Parisian money market. Here, in London, the public have 
been surfeited with companies of every variety and denomination. 
The successful harvest has caused a large supply of sovereigns to 
be sent into the provinces, where they are still in circulation, and 
will probably remain some time longer. During the time that 
capital is being swallowed by these numerous undertakings, and 
temporarily withdrawn through the harvest requirements, the Bank 
of France resorts to its old policy, and purchases at any risk 
or cost whatever gold it ‘can, so that American or Australian 
supplies are immediately cleared away. We are likewise pecu- 
liarly situated in another point of view—for if we have left off 
sending gold remittances or goods to America to pay for cotton, 
we have to liquidate similar engagements in India and Egypt, and 
thus an additional strain is created. The Bank of France having 
gone to 5 per cent., we remain as low as we can below that figure, 
but the necessity for advance is at last apparent ; and Frankfort 
and Amsterdam going in the upward direction, the Bank of 
England first on Monday raised the rate to 5 per cent, and on 
Thursday to 6 per cent. Twice in a week is enough in all conscience, 
but the alteration having been accomplished it will sooner produce 
its effect. If it be essential to carry the quotation to 7 or 8 per 
cent., let it be done ; the sharper the better for all concerned. 

The effect on trade has not been disastrous, nor will it be at 
present. Among the weak operators in public securities it will 
produce the usual effect. It will weed out a great number who 
eannot pay deficiencies, and leave those who have made profits to 
settle accounts and retire. These sudden revulsions always insure 
a healthier state of things eventually, and in the course of the next 
week or a fortnight we shall, no doubt, be ina much more tranquil 
condition, if not in as prosperous a condition as we were three 
weeks or a month ago. 








Tae Bank directors having raised the rate of discount to 6 percent. 
on Thursday, the Joint-Steek Banks had to increase their terms for 
deposits. They go to 44 per cent.; and the bill brokers allow 4} per 
cent. for money at call, and 5 per cent. for deposits. If the Bank 
directors increase the terms to 7 or 8 per cent., it is well understood 
the Joint-Stock Banks or the brokers will not allow more than 5 per 
cent, 





The demand both at the Bank and out of doors set in strong 
after the alteration of the rate. A great deal of capital was in circula- 
tion, and no difficulty was experienced in finding supplies, it was 
merely a question of rates. About 6 per cent. was the current figure 
in the open market, but some descriptions of paper could not be nego- 
tiated below 64 per cent. 

THERE was no bullion sent into the Bank this week. Upwards of 
£390,000, on the other hand, was withdrawn. The silver market is 
tending towards advance, and the remittances to India and Egypt will 
sustain the improvement. Through this condition of things the 
market is likely to be influenced for some time to come. 

Conso1s, after being a little dull on Thursday, recovered late in the 
day. For’ money the quotation was 914 to #, and for the account, 
the 3rd December, the price was 914 to #, this value ex-dividend. 

Foretan Securities have generally been depressed; but no very 
serious extent of fluctuation has ensued. Greek is about 274 to #; 
Mexican, 40} to}; New Grenada, 31 to 32; Spanish, 34 to 344; 
Turkish 6 per cents. 1854, 92 to 93; Venezuela 6 per cents. 1862, 
57, ex-dividend ; and Egyptian, 99} to 1004. 

Raitway SHaxres have not varied in any great degree. Banking 
descriptions have suffered a little reaction, but not to the extent 
that it was imagined would have accrued through a rise in discounts. 
The shares of the miscellaneous adventures have been maintained, but 
unless they are connected with sound projects they will speedily 
sink to a discount. 








MEETINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY. 

GrocraPuicar—At 8} p.m. 1. ‘*On the Snowy Mountains of Eastern Equatorial 
Africa.”” With Map. By Baron Charles von der Decker. 2. Last Letter of 
the late Mr. Richard Thornton to Sir Roderick Murchison, from Shapunga, on 
the Zambesi. 3. The Niger Expedition. Latest Intelligence of Dr. Baikie, 
4. Letters of the late Dr. Vogel from the Interior of Africa, 

Mepicat—At 8 p.m. 

TUESDAY. 

Civi. Enarnzers—AtS8r.m. ‘* Description of Lighthouses lately erected in the 
Red Sea.”’ By Mr. W. Parkes, C.K. 

Erunotoaicar—At 8 p.m. 1. ‘‘On the Commixture of the Races of Man as 
Affecting the Progress of Civilization—Eastern Asia and the Asiatic and 
Polynesian Islands.”” By J. Crawfurd, Esq. 2. ‘*A Correct Outline of the 
Classification of the Tamul Castes.” By Mr. Massiegar. 

Mepicat AND CurRrURGICAL—At 8 P.M. 

Zootocicat—At 9 P.M. 1. ‘* On Didunculus strigirostris.’”” By Dr. J. Bennett. 
2. Catalogue of Molluscs collected in Guatemala, 


WEDNESDAY. 
Roya Lirrratvre—At 43 P.M, 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


Articles (The) of the Christian Faith Considered. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Beatrice : a Tale of the Early Christians. 18mo., Is. 6d. 

Bird (8S. D.) on Australasian Climates in Consumption. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Blake (W.) Life of. By A. Gilchrist. 2 vols, 8vo., 32s. 

Book (The) of the Royal Horticultural Society. By A. Murray. 4to., £1. 11s. 6a: 

Bright Scenes and Bold Strokes. By Author of “ John Halifax.” Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Browns (The) and the Smiths, By Author of ‘‘ Anne Dysart.” 2 vols. Post Svo. 
21s. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. With coloured Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s, 6d. 

Byegone Days in our Village. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d, 

Chappell (F. P.) and Shoard’s (J.) Handy Book of the Law of Copyright. 12mo., 
5 


s. 

Children’s Picture Gallery Wms New edit. 4to., 5s. 

Church Builder (The). Vol. for 1863. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 

Clauses Consolidation Acts, 1863. Edited by J. Bigg. 12mo., 2s. 

Collins’ (Wilkie) My Miscellanies, 2 vols. Post 8vo., £1. 1s, 

ae on the Right Method of conducting the Reason. 2nd edit, Cr, 8vo., 
4s. 6d. 

Dickens’ (C.) Great Expectations. Cheap edit. Or. Svo., 9s. 64. 

Drysdale’s (C. R.) Treatment of Syphilis without Mercury. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Father Matthew: a Biography. By J.F. Maguire, 8vo., 12s, bd 

Female Life in Prison, New edit. Crown 8yo., 5s. 

Froude’s (J. A.) History of England. Vols.7 and 8, S8vo., 29s, 

Gillmore (Q, A.) on Limes and Cements. 8vo., 18s, 

Hamel’s (F. H.) International Law. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 

Harding’s (J. D.) Drawing Book. 4to., 20s. 

Hole’s (J.) The Working Classes of Leeds. Feap., Is. 

Hood's (T. H.) Cruise in H.M.S. Fawn, in the Western Pacific, 8vo., lis. 

Illustrated Book of Songs for Children. Imp. 16mo., 3s. 6d. 

Jackson (Stonewall) Life of. By J. M. Daniells. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 64. 

Jacobus’ (M. W.) Notes on St. Mark and St. Luke. Cr. 8yo., 3s, 6d, 

fee. side (H.) Atlas Antiquus. 3rd edit. Folio, 60, 

Lardner’s (Dr. D.) ‘indeed Physics. Vol. 1. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 64. 

Lessons at Home. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Lewin’s (T.) Siege of Jerusalem by Titus. Svo., 15s. 

Longfellow’s (H. W.) Tales of a Wayside Inn: Poems. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Main (T. J.) “% Brown’s (T,) Questions on the Marine Steam Engine. New edit. 
8vo., 58. 6d. 

Mayd’s (Rev. %} Sunday Evenings. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Monro’s (Rev. E Sacred Aftomorten: New edit, Feap., 7s. 64. 

Morning on the Mountains; or, Woman and her Saviour in Persia, Or, Svo., 5a. 

Motley’s (J. L.) Rise of the Dutch Republic. New edit. Cr. 8yo., 6s. 

Murray’s (A.) The Pines and Firfof Japan. §8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Nelson’s Atlas for Senior Classes. 4to., 3s. 6d, 
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